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his long darkness (lie was blind) througli death in the summer of 1848, Dr. Adam Clarke's 

daughter and biographer, Mrs. Smith, (happier in this than the absent) fulfilling a doubly filial 

duty as she sat by the death-bed of her father*s friend and her own." 

The old churchyard of Layd, near Cushindall, is still, and has been through many generations, 

the family burial-place of the MaoAulays of Glenville, and of many others of the same name and 

race throughout the Glynns of Antrim. 

(To he continued.) 



EAELT IRISH CALIGRAPHI. 



It is a remarkable fact, that the most important contribution ever made to the literature of the Irish 
language was the work of a man who never set foot on Irish soil. A foreigner, a German, every 
way alien to the genius and manners of the people of this country as they now are, found in Helvetia, 
and other parts of the Continent, monuments of the Irish as they were a thousand years ago, and 
with a magic hand, reconstructed their ancient language, — reviving lost usages, exposing corruptions 
of modern growth, and handing over to the chief surviving representative of this great Celtic family 
mrationale of their tongue as astonishing as it was unexpected. No Irishman, no matter how high 
his attainments or brilliant his talents, could ever have achieved this splendid result with mere native 
materials ; for, strange to say, Ireland is barren in early monuments of her own language. If we 
except the Booh of Armagh, we have no manuscript containing vernacular matter of a date anterior 
to A.D. 1100. The Liher Symnorum, the Leahhar na h-Uidhre, the Booh of LeinsteTy the Spechled 
Booh of MacEgnnf the Boohs of Bally mote and Lecan, (all existing in the libraries of Trinity CoUege, 
Dublin, and the Hoyal Irish Academy,) are the chief and earliest repositories of our native literature. 
1^0 doubt, they contain compositions which lay claim to great antiquity: — the Amhra of Columcille, 
the Hymn of Fiech, the Yision of Adamnan, and the FeiHre of ^ngus, profess to range from the 
sixth to the ninth centuries j and the best authorities pronounce them to be of considerable antiquity, 
even in their present form. But the philologist can detect in them either the modernizing hands 
of successive copyists, or the incurable corruption of ignorant transcribers. At home, succession 
proved almost fatal to the ancient language ; abroad, it was otherwise ; the matter once committed 
to writing was not reproduced, for the great performances of the Irish on the Continent were 
impulsive and intermittent ; hence, there were no new versions of old compositions, and the chances 
were very great against the preservation of an Irish book. But when it did survive, it was read as 
long as the contemporary or succeeding generation could employ it ; and then, when it became a 
dead letter, its beauty as a curiosity, or veneration for it as a relique, effected its safe transmission to 
future ages. With records of this class John Caspar Zeuss dealt ; they were not numerous, but they 
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' were of unquestionable antiquity, and exactly to the point ; so that, for philological purposes, their 
parallelisms of Latin and Irish afforded a rich harvest of information. 

Besides these productions of Irish scholars, there are others of Irish scribes scattered over the 
Continent, which, though devoid of vernacular matter, are yet of the highest interest as objects of 
literature and art. Of these, the larger portion is to be found in Switzerland, and especially in the 
library of the abbey of St. Gall. Prom its contents our great Franciscan collectors, Fleming and Colgan, 
drew largely in the seventeenth century; while the real development of its stores was reserved for 
another distinguished foreigner, the Rev. Doctor Ferdinand ZeUer, of Zurich, who, having brought his 
learning, judgment, and artistic skill to bear on the subject, placed before the literary world, in the 
Mittheilungen der Antiquarischen Oeselhchaft in Zurich^ (or, * Communications of the Antiquarian 
Society of Zurich,*) for the year 1851, an essay upon the Irish manuscripts preserved in Switzerland, 
accompanied by several plates ot facsimiles, illustrative of early Irish writing and ornamentation. 
The title of the communication is ^i7<?^rww^jS^Ar{/if2M^e in den irischenManuscripten derschweiUermhen 
Bihliothehenj ('Illuminations and Fac-Similes from Irish Manuscripts in the Swiss Libraries.') Of this 
tract, the following is a translation. In the ten years which have elapsed since its compilation, genuine 
archseologyhas made great advances in Ireland ; andthere are a few statements which the learned author, 
were he re- writing the essay with improved subsidiary matter at hand, would be disposed to alter; but, as 
a whole,itis an exceedingly valuable contribution to one chapter of Irish history; and it is matter of regret 
that it has been allowed to remain so long inaccessible to the majority of archaeological students. 
Dr. Xeller's facsimile of the ancient design for the monastery of St. Gall, of the year 820, which 
he published in Zurich, in 1844, was reproduced on a smaller scale, with the substance of his 
memoir, by the Rev. Robert Willis, in the ArcJiceological Journal of 1840 (vol. v., pp. 85, 117); 
and to this transfer Dr. Keller makes favoui'able allusion in a recent contribution to the same 
periodical. 

A further contribution to Irish literature was Dr. Keller's recovery, in 1845, of Dorbbene's 
autograph of Adamnan's Life of St. Columba, which he found in the bottom of a book-chest in the 
town library of Schaffhausen. It was his valuable service herein which led to the publication, by the 
Irish Archseological Society, of that important piece of early biography. 

A comparison of the Irish manuscripts abroad with those at home, will show the same style 
prevailing in all, — a style so well marked that it can never be mistaken. During the last century, 
and even by some writers of the present day, this style has been designated Anglo-Saxon^ and the 
accomplished Dr. Waagen has helped to perpetuate the misnomer. It is greatly to be regretted that 
his critical eye was not brought to bear upon our Books of Kells, Durrow, and Armagh, and that, 
instead, his judgment in this department was chiefly formed upon the model of St. Cuthbert's Gospels 
in the British Museum. That beautiful manuscript, a legacy of the Anglo-Saxon Church, and 
enriched with Anglo-Saxon matter, was very likely to mislead a stranger who was unacquainted with 
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its history, or to gratify a native who was inclined to magnify his country. But Dr. Keller had 
better discrimination. With a well practised eye, and the knowledge that St. Cuthbert's church of 
lindisfarne was of Irish origin, he could account for the appearance of Irish art in the affiliated 
school ; and instead of designating an original family by the name of an adopted child, he preferred, 
in truth and reason, to go back to the progenitor, and stamp, with the true name of ScoTio, all the works 
which were either executed by himself or the children of his adoption ; ignoring, as a non-existence, 
the so-called Anglo-Saxon school, and asserting the claim of Ireland to an early and glorious dis- 
tinction, which was confessed by the father of English history, and never more significantly than 
in his narrative of a Saxon noble, who " Hiberniam gratia legendi adiit, et bene instructus 
patriam rediit." W. Beeves. 

ILLUMINATIONS AND FAC-SIMILES 

FROM IRISH MANUSCRIPTS IN THE LIBRARIES OF SWITZERLAND, 

Collected and Edited, with Notes, by Dr. Ferdinand Keller^ of Zurich, 



Theke is a subject which has hitherto received little attention, although, in a historical and artistic 
point of view, well deserving our notice, namely, a small collection of Irish manuscripts lying 
scattered through the Swiss libraries, some of them perfect, others only in fragments. 

As the library of the monastery of St. GaU possesses most of these books, and has received them 
directly from the hands of Irish monks, perhaps even from those of the writers themselves, we think 
it proper, before entering into a detailed examination of the manuscripts, to institute a brief inquiry 
as to the date of their execution, and of their presentation to this monastery. 

In the Catalogue of the library of the monks of St. Gall, compiled in the first half of the 
ninth century, the following books are recorded as being written in the Irish character. [Libri 
Scottice scripti.^] : — 



Metrum Juvenci, in vol. i. 
Epistolae Pauli, in vol. i. 
Actus Apostolorum, in vol. i. 
Epistolae Canonicse vii., in vol. i. 
Tractatus Bedae in proverbia Salomonis, in 

vol. i. 
Ezechiel propheta, in vol. i. 



Evangelium secundum Johannem, in vol. i. 

Enchiridion Augustini, in vol. i. 

Item Juvenci metrum, in vol. i. 

Apocalypsis, in vol. i. 

Item Apocalypsis, in vol. i. 

Metrum Sedulii, in vol. i. 

De Gradibus ecclesiasticis, in vol. i. 



(1.) See Weidmann'a History of the Library of St. Gall.— from the name "Scotia" or " Scotia inferior," by which 
St GaU, 1841, The term " Scotns" for an Irishman cornea Ireland was designated in the Middle Ages. 
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Arithmetica Boetii, in vol. i. 

Missalis, in vol. i. 

Vita sci. Hilarii, in codicillo i. 

Passio S. martyrum Marcellini et Petri. 

Metrum Yirgilii, in vol. i. 

Eius glosa, in altero. 

Quatemio I, deinventione corporis sci. Stephani. 

Qiiatemio I. de relatione translationis sci. Galli 

in novam ecclesiam. 
Bedae de arte metrica, in quatemionibus. 
Instructio ecclesiastici ordinis, in codicillo i. 
Liber i. Genesis, quatemionibus. 



Actus Apostolorum et Apocalypsis, in vol. i. 

veteri. 
Quaternio I. in natali Innocentium legendus. 
Orationes et sententiae varise, in vol. i. 
Orationes, in quatemionibus. 
Expositio in Cantica Canticorum, in quater- 

nionibus. 
Item Eegum, quaternio i. 
Item Evangelia II. secundum Johannem, 

Scottice scripta. 
Prosperi epigrammata, in voluminibus duobus, 

unum fuit Scotticum pusillum. 



A question here arises, tbe answer to whicb is of no small interest as regards tbe history of 
scientific and artistic industry in the monastery of St. Gall, viz.: whether these books were written 
by Irishmen residing on the spot, and at what period ? or whether we must consider all these MSS. 
(as was certainly the case with some of them) to have been gifts which monks, passing through the 
country, left behind them in the cell founded by their countryman ? If St. Gall was the place 
where they were produced, the fact that these books were written^ not in one, but in several different 
centuries, (the 7th to the 9th,) would seem to prove that a spiritual connection was maintained 
between the mother-convent in Ireland and its colony here, as can be shown to have existed between 
several of the so-called Scottish monasteries ; 2 and that the early taste for literary and artistic per- 
formances, such as caligraphy, miniature-painting, carving, and music, received encouragement and 
assistance from those northern institutions which, in the 7th and 8th centuries, far excelled other 
European monasteries in learning and civilization, and exercised, both directly and indirectly, a 
healthy influence upon them. 

Unfortunately, the oldest portion of the Eegister, drawn up by the monk Eatpert, gives us no 
information whatever regarding either the arrival of the monks who constituted the monastery in 
the first century of its existence, or their scientific capabilities. The writer only details the external 
affairs of the abbey, and dwells upon a description of the wrongs which its spiritual republic 
had to endure at the hands of the bishop of Constance, and of their long stmggles before obtaining 
the right of freely choosing their own abbot. The first notice of literary and artistic industry which 
we meet with in the annals is in connexion with individuals whose names are of German origin. 
"We find it remarked, for instance, that the abbot Waldo (elected in 782,) was a very distinguished 
caUgrapher. "We have direct evidence of literary zeal in the eighth century, in the works still extant 
written by learned monks, such as "Winithar and Kero ; also in the fact that "Wolfram and Abo wrote 

(2.) Moore's jHwfory of Ireland^ u. 135. 
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some manuscripts, and that more than twenty monks wrote different documents during this century. ^ 
In the ninth century, the notices relative to the state of learning among the monks of St. Gall become 
more precise and full. It was in the fourth decennium of that century, during the rule of the vigorous 
and wise abbot Gozbert, that the building of the new abbey took place, and that the institution 
attained extraordinary prosperity after acquiring its privileges. In the new edifice provision was 
made for a writing-room and a library ; and St. Gall, which had previously been iU provided with 
books, obtained, in the course of twenty years, through the fostering care of this abbot, a library 
which procured for the monastery a high reputation. 

Many evidences exist to prove that frequent visits were paid to the abbey of St. Gall by 
Irishmen.'* The first hint we receive of the presence of Irish monks there, as writers, is from the 
title of one of the books mentioned above, written in Irish [Scotic] characters, but which, unfortu- 
nately, no longer exists, namely : Quatermo 1 . de relatione translatioms Set. GalU in novam eccksiam. 
Now, the removal of the remains of St. Gallus (here referred to) into the new and more splendid 
tomb took place in the year 835. The name of the author of this composition is unknown ; and it 
is merely conjectured that it may be the work of Moengal, who did not enter the monastery till 
after that year. It is most natural to suppose that the writer was himself an eye-witness of 
the ceremony. 

Although we seek in vain, among the oldest writings of the monastery, for any precise infor- 
mation as to the presence and the performances of Irish monks, we find one of these foreigners 
mentioned about the middle of the ninth century, with an explicit accoimt of his abilities and merits. 
The first pages of the Register, as opntinued by Ekkehard, which are devoted to a description of 
the educational establishment of St. GaU, and of the performances and lives of those teachers who 
gained for themselves undying celebrity by disseminating learning abroad and civilizing their contem- 
poraries, make mention of an Irish monk as one of the most remarkable contributors to the renown 
of the monastery at that epoch of its history. During the administration of abbot Grimald, about 
the middle of the ninth century, the Irish bishop^ Marcus and his nephew, Moengal, (who after- 
wards obtained the name of Marcellus, or little Marcus,) when returning from Eome, to which 
they had made a pilgrimage, paid a visit to the monastery of St. Gall, which did not lie much out 
of their way, and was connected with them by its nationality. The monks, eager for learning, 
perceiving that Moengal was a man of rare erudition and superior cultivation, besought the travellers 
to take up their permanent abode at St. Gall. The request was complied with, and the uncle and 

(3.) See Von Arx, History of St, Gall; and Weidmann, existed at this tame a custom in Ireland of raising pious 

HUtory of the Library of St. GaU. and exemplary monks to episcopal rank, without giving 

(4.) " Scotigense pro ae quo nidificant velnt ipse (Gallus) them any fixed sees — " episcopi vagantes," — of whom 

Tanquam germani vivnnt ibi compatrioti." Ekkehard, numbers were foimd on the continent in the Middle Ages." 

Lib. JBenedktjWa.'vr.yV-^'^' Moore, ii., 137. — "In Hibemia episcopi et preabiteri 

(5.) See Pertz, MonuTnenta Germanica, ii., 78.—" There unum sunt." Ekkehard, Lib. Benedict. 
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nephew, dismissiBg their retinues, spent the remainder of their days in the monastery. Of Marcus 
nothing farther is known than the date of his death, and that he bequeathed to the institution his 
money, clothes, and books. Moengal became the director of what was called the Inner School, and 
teacher of the boys who wore the cloister dress, and who were, for the most part, devoted from 
their childhood to the monastic life. He was equally versed, as Ekkehard tells us, in theology and 
polite literature ; and he instructed his pupils Notker, Batpert, and Tuotilo, in the seven liberal 
arts, as well as in music, of which he was particularly fond. Of his writings, none are now extant, 
with the exception of some documents which he drew up in the years 854, 856, 857, and 860. In 
the Obituary of St. Gall, we find his death noticed in the following terms : — " Departure of Moengal, 
called also MarcelLus, the most learned and excellent man." 

Although we are not particularly told what kind of music Moengal taught, (church psalmody 
had previously been introduced into St. Gall by a Eoman ecclesiastic,^) yet from the praises bestowed 
on the talents of Tuotilo, one of his pupils, we may infer, with tolerable certainty, what the nature 
of his musical instruction was. Tuotilo was, it is said, unsurpassed in all kinds of stringed instru- 
ments and pipes [fistalae], and gave lessons in playing on them to the sons of the nobility, in a 
room set apart for him by the abbot. Performance on stringed instruments, and especially on the 
harp, was, in fact, the very kind of music which, from the earliest times, was practised in Ireland, 
where, in Moengal* s day, every freeman seems to have possessed a certain degree of skill in the art, 
as is proved by many statements in the Irish chronicles."^ 

The next notice we meet with of Irishmen, distinctly mentioned as such among the learned 
men of St. Gall, is in the second half of the tenth century. These are Eailan and Clemens, both of 
whom held office as instructors before the professors Kotker (Labeo), E-udpert, Anno, and Erimbert, 
who had all died of the plague on the same day, in the year 1022. Concerning their lives and 
character, their general capabilities, and the special departments in which they distinguished them- 
selves, nothing whatever is known. Failan died in 991. 

Besides those now mentioned, there must have been other individuals of Irish origin who 
gained lasting honour by promoting intellectual culture in St. Gall. This appears from some verses 
written by an Irishman named Dubwin, in which the monks of St. Gall are reproached with looking 
down with contempt on the men to whose ancestors the monastery owed its foundation, its renown, 
and its wealth. He mentions Dubslan, Paelan, and Dubduin as men who had deserved weU of St. 
Gall. This Paelan is the professor already spoken of. Regarding Dubslan, we have no information. 
To Dubduin is ascribed the laying out of the gardens of the monastery,^ 

(6.) See Pertz, Monumenta, ii., 102. sent round and his turn came to sing and play, in order 

(7.) Thus Beda relates of the Anglo-Saxon Caedmon, not to hare to take any part in secular music. 

that this poet, who latterly composed and sung only spi- (8.) The lines, as printed in Von Arx's History of St, 

ritual songs, used to leave the table when the harp was Gall, are as follows : — 
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No further mention of Irish monks occurs either in the annals of St. Gall or in any of the 
manuscripts of the abbey which now remain. But in the Obituary, we meet with names which 
undoubtedly belong to Ireland, such as Brendan, Adam, David, Melchomber, Fortegian, Eusebius, 
Chinchon, Hepidan, &c. All the knowledge we possess concerning the share which Ireland had in 
the intellectual advancement of the monastery is confined to the foregoing scaaty notices. 

In the year 883, the establishment of St. Gall entered into very intimate connexion with 
another monastery inhabited excli\|ively by Irish. There had stood on the Yictorsberg [Victor's 
Mountain,] near Feldkiroh, from the time when St. Victor suifered martyrdom on that spot, a 
monastery, which during the same century was occupied by Scots, and which was, no doubt, 
intended to serve as a hospice for Irishmen on their pilgrimage to Home. Possession of this monas- 
tery had been granted by Charles le Gros to the monks of St. Gall, in the year above mentioned ; 
and two years afterwards, the same Emperor made an arrangement that a hospice for twelve persons 
journeying to Rome should be maintained out of the revenues of the property bestowed by him on 
this institution. The union of the Scotic monastery with St. Gall took place at the request of the 
Iiishman, Eusebius, who lived thirty years as a recluse on the Victorsberg.g 

The monastery of Keichenau likewise numbered Iri&hmen amongst its members, as did also 
that of Kheinau, which is indebted to Pindan, an Irishman, for its peculiar monastic rules. And, 
generally speaking, there is hardly one of the older Benedictine establishments, at least in central 
Europe, whose annals and necrologies do not make allusion to occasional visits of Irishmen. 

"While the Irish monasteries, especially in the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries, were esteemed 
as the most excellent educational institutions for the clergy, and seats of the sciences and arts, and 
hence attracted from other countries persons desirous of learning, there arose, on the other hand, among 
Irish monks an almost fanatical zeal for visiting the continental monasteries and holy places, parti- 
cularly Bome ; for travelling as missionaries through those countries where the remains of paganism 
still lingered ; or for spending their lives as anchorites in lonely regions. Not without reason does 
"Walafrid Strabo observe,'*^ that to the Scoti *' travelling was become a second nature," 



Hi sunt insignes sancti quos insula nostra 

Nobiles indigcnas nutrivit Hibemia claros, 

Quorum grata fides, virtus, honor, inclita vita 

Has aulas, summasque domos sacravit amoenas. 

Semina qui vitse Anglorum sparsere per agros, 

Ex quis maturos convertis [ — titis] in horrea fructus, 

Nos igitur fratres, una de stirpe creati, 

His sumus ; imbecilles miseros quos mente superba 

Despicitis, proceres mundique tumentia membra! 

Cum Christi potius debetis [ — eretis] membra videri, 

Prudens hie pausat quin [utique] Gallus atque sepultus, 



Ardens ignis Scotorum conscendit ad altos, 
Dubslane meruit nomen, dignumque vocari. 
Annue rex coeli me hie pro nomine Faelan 
Dubduin hos ortos [hortos] fecit quicunque requiris, 
Bessibus [versibus] labrisque canens, qui dixit amice. 
(9.) See Neugart, N. Dxxxm, and Dutn. Pertz, Monum, 

ii., 73, 

(10.) " Quibus consuetudo peregrinandi jam pccne in 

natoram conversa est." Walafrid in Vita St. Galli, lib. ii,, 

C.47. 
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The foundation of the abbey of St. Gall (anno 614,) occurred in the most flourishing period 
of the Irish monasteries, the time when the Irish mission was awaking into life. The journies of 
the island-monks were at first directed only to France, which, amid the continual struggles of its 
rulers, was then sunk in barbarism and ignorance. Their object was, through the preaching of the 
Gospel, to counteract the prevailing immorality, to efface the remains of heathenism which still 
existed here and there, ^^ and to found educational institutions for clergy, who should be trained, 
according to the rigid discipline of the Irish Colleges, in a total abnegation of the world, and solely 
for the service of the Christian ministry. 

The number of the Irish monks residing on the continent seems to have been greatest during 
the 1 1th and 12th centuries. The motives of the emigration at that period were partly the literary 
renown which various continental monasteries had acquired, and partly the unhappy condition of 
Ireland itself, where, in consequence of internal wars and the incursions of the Danes, the safety of 
the native monasteries was frequently endangered ; moreover, the wish to establish hospitals and 
resting- stations for the Crusaders on their march through France and Germany. For this last-named 
object, communities of Scotic monks were formed in almost every large city in Southern Germany, 
and either new monasteries built for them, or old ones put in order. 

We may insert here a few particulars regarding the external appearance of the Irish monks, 
which occur in the MSS. of the abbey of St. Gall, and which remind us of some of the peculiarities 
observable in the common people of Ireland at the present day. The Irish monks seldom travelled 
otherwise than in companies. They were provided, as the people now are, with long walking-sticks,** 
and also with leather wallets and flasks [ascopa, pera, capsella de corioj.'^ They wore long flowing 
hair, and they coloured [tattooed]^* some parts of the body, especially the eye-lids. It is also stated 
that they used waxed writing-tables [pugillaxes].*^ They were expert in catching fish, like their 
successors ; and, as appears from the biography of St. Gallus, betook themselves to this for their 
sustenance when necessity demanded. 

Although the Irish monks considered that they possessed the right of entry in the monastery 
of St. Gall, it would seem, from the inference which may be drawn from the verses of Dubwin, 
mentioned above, that this right was never admitted. 

After what has been said, if we now inquire, what advantages did Ireland gain in subsequent 
times from having founded that monastery? the answer will amount to this, that, although 
a regular connexion between that country and St. GaU cannot clearly be proved, yet never- 

(11.) Gregory of Tours, viii., xiv. habere." Epistdla Ermenrici : " De pera Scottica jacala 

(12.) The shorter staff which the hishops carried was timent." 

called " cambatta." See Life of St. Gall. (14.) Hattemer, i. 227 and 237: " Stigmata, signa, pictara 

(13.) Hattemer'a DenhmUr, i., 237: " Ascopam, i.e., in corpore, quales Scoti pingunt in palpebris." 

flasconem similis ntri de coriis facta, sicnt solent Scottones (15.) " Pugillares Scotorum." Von Arx, p. 29. 

VOL. VIII. 2 E 
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tlieless individuals from Ireland, led by chance, or being on a pilgrimage to tlie shrine of St. 
Gallus, came to this establishment situated among the Alemannio Alps ; and by the force of their 
religious tenets and monastic observances, (which in earlier times were peculiar to the Irish,) 
assisted in establishing the renown of St. Gallus's cell, — a renown which this house of God enjoyed 
to so great an extent in the first century of its existence ; that likewise other learned Irishmen, by 
means of the books which they brought hither or transcribed on the spot, and still more by their 
instructions in Greek, Rhetoric, and other subjects, contributed not a little to the formation of the 
scientific character which distinguished this monastery among similar communities. 

As for the artistic performances of the Irish, these are not mentioned specially by historians, 
either because they were thrown into the shade by the literary merits of this people, or because the 
Irish monasteries did not direct their efforts to acquiring distinction in that department. Music, 
however, was cultivated by them as an art intimately connected with public worship,'^ and they 
seem to have promoted the practice of it as much as possible in their colonies. Harpers are repre- 
sented on the most ancient sculptured stone crosses of Ireland, and pipers are introduced as decora- 
tions of initial letters in MSS. of the 8th and 9th centuries. On the whole, the older historical 
works of 'the Irish furnish us with numerous proofs of the attention bestowed on music in that 
country at an earlier period. In caligraphy, a most important and highly esteemed art in the 
middle ages, they laboured, as we shall see, very early and with extraordinary success ; and their 
productions in this department are even yet, in many respects, unsurpassed.^'' Westwood expresses 
the opinion, that the style of penmauBhip which the Irish missionaries introduced on the Continent 
was generally adopted there, and continued to prevail until the revival of art, in the 13th and 14th 
centuries. So far, at least, as concerns the monastery of St. Gall, this assertion seems well founded. 
If we inspect minutely the specimens of caligraphy of the Carlovingian period which are extant in 
that place, we can detect, in the forms of many of the letters, particularly of the uncials, an imita- 
tion of the Irish types, which lay before the writers in all their exquisite beauty. But a still 
greater infiuence was exercised by Irish manuscripts, perhaps also by the teachings of the Irish 
monks themselves, on the technicalities of this art, such as the manner of holding the pen, the prepa- 
ration of the ink, and, indeed, the whole process of writing. At least, the principles which they 
followed seem to have prevailed during the ninth and tenth centuries. The stimulus to the 
caligraphic art thus received from foreigners so well skilled in it, wiU also explain the facts that 
a zeal for book-writing showed itself so early at St. Gall, and that even in the ninth, but more 

(16.) William of Malmesbury, in his Life of St. Dunstan, [or St. Davids] in 1070, his own son writes as follows: — 
who was educated hy Irishmen, says : « Arithmeticam cum « ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ commotus amore legendi, 

geometria et astronomia ac musica diligenter excoluit. Ivit ad Hibemos, Sophia, mirabile, claros ; 

Hanim scientiarum Hibemienses pro magno pollicentur." ged cum jam cimba voluisset adire revectus, 

(17.) Eegarding Salgenus, who was bishop of Menevia Famosam gentem scripturis atque magistris, &c." 
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especially in the tenth and eleventh centuries, such men appeared there as Sintram/^ Folcart, as 
well as others throughout the entire German empire, whose exquisite performances were generally 
admired and sought after as models. 

Many of the letters which they employed, however, especially those of the cursive hand- writing, 
and likewise their abbreviations and contractions, differed so essentially from those used in France, 
that, so far at least as regards the form of penmanship, their style of writing did not continue to be 
held in the estimation it deserved. Books written in the Irish character, becoming gradually incon- 
venient for ordinary reading, must have been removed, at all events, from the altars as unsuitable. 
Hence, the Irish Mass- books were re-written at a very early period ; and their works on classical 
and dogmatical subjects came to be little used, and were marked in the catalogues as unser- 
viceable [legi non potest, &c.].'^ 

The strangeness of the Irish character, therefore, induced the Scoti who joined the monastery 
to adhere, as far as possible, to the usual forms of letters employed on the Continent, as is proved 
by the books written by Moengal, under the name of Marcellus. 

That the Irish, at a very early period, even so soon as the fifth century, had made attempts in 
designing and colouring, is shown (among other notices in Irish works,) by a passage in the Trias 
[Thaumaturga], p. 523 : " Ecclesia Kildariensis ssec. v. pictis tabulis et imaginibus depiotis omata.'* 
A further proof is aiforded by the miniature paintings which occur so frequently in Irish MS9., 
especially the Grospels. But, being removed beyond the reach of the remains of ancient art, and 
outside the sphere of influence exercised by Byzantium on the sesthetic progress of the "West, the 
Irish, as we shall see hereafter, continued stationary in their own peculiar and rude style, and never 
advanced even to mediocrity in artistic conception and representation. On the other hand, they 
must be regarded as the inventors of a style of decoration at once highly fantastic and extremely 
tasteful, the specimens of which, as far as artistic value is concerned, far excel mere paintings. 
This seldom appears in the manuscripts of profane writers, but is seen in full development in their 
Gospels, where the object of the artist was to inclose, in one luxuriant frame, the figures and the 
initial letters, and, as it were, glorify them. 

As was to be expected, the figure -painting of the Irish found no encouragement in St. Gall • 
for, among the large number of miniature figures contained in the ancient manuscripts of the 
monastery, we do not meet with a single one which bears the character of Irish conception, or 
indicates its influence in any way.'^** Mere embellishment was more attended to and esteemed. If ot 
only do we observe, here and there in the manuscript-ornaments of St. Gall, a tendency towards 

(18.) " Omnis orbis Cisalpiiius Sintrami digitos miratur. (20.) That the influence of Anglo-Saxon (Irish) painting 

Scriptura, cui nulla, ut opinamur, par erit ultra." Ekke- was considerable also in France during the 9th century is 

hard in Casibus S. Gralli. Pertz. ii., 89. evident from Waagen's remarks on the miniatures executed 

(19.) Concerning Irish writing see Traite de Diploma- in that country in the time of the first Carlovlnglan 

tique^ iii., 377. monarchs, and now preserved in the library at Paris. 
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the Irish style, but we can detect an imitation of it in other monasteries to which Irish manuscripts 
had found their way ; and, indeed, almost everywhere upon the continent, various Irish designs 
in ornamentation were adopted and admired. 

We are unable to determine with accuracy what progress in architecture had been made by 
the Irish monks ; because, during the foreign invasions, and the long period of intestine struggles 
at home, their oldest buildings had mostly gone to ruin. But those which still exist, as, for 
example, the numerous round towers, erected, according to Petrie, iu the Merovingian and Carlo- 
vingian periods, with their groups of churches [Seven Churches], the extensive ruins of the oldest 
abbeys, the subterrannean vaults dating from an unknown period, the royal tombs, such as those in 
the island of lona, which, '^ bathed by the waves of the Atlantic, still continue to awaken the 
wonder and serious contemplation of the traveller," are sufficient evidences that in this country 
architecture had attained, at least in a technical point of view, to a high degree of cultivation ; and 
that building in stone ^^ (perhaps introduced there from the East) had been employed at a very 
early period for public purposes to an extent which it had by no means reached in those times 
throughout the northern part of the continent. Hence it is not improbable that Irish monks may 
have been actually employed in erecting the new buildings for the monastery of St. Gall, in the 
first half of the tenth century; a conjecture, however, which is not supported by any positive docu- 
mentary evidence in the annals of the abbey. 

Erequent mention is made in the oldest manuscripts of Ireland of the plastic art, of sculpture, 
and of casting,^ as being practised by the ecclesiastics. Many passages prove that they were very 
skiKul in the manufacture of church-furniture, and that they produced " campanas, cymbala, 
baculos, cruces, scrinia, capsas, pixides, calicos, discos, altariola, chrismalia, librorum coopertoria," 
which were adorned with gold, silver, and gems; likewise **regna, coronas, &c," of peculiar 
richness and value, for the decoration of churches, altars, and holy shrines. Prior to the irruption 
of the Northmen, almost every Irish church of any note was provided with a costly reliquary, and 
a ' cumhdach,' i.e. a case made of embossed bronze or silver, enclosing a beautifully written copy 
of the Gospels. 

According to his view, the French pictures used in embel- genuine Irish miniatures in one of the Gospels now in the 

lishing manuscripts at that period may be divided into two Library at Paris, written before the year 730, are described 

kinds, as regards colouring and style of treatment. In the in this work at p. 141. 

one, the ancient principles are found still predominating. (21.) Peiaie (Transactiom of the Boyal Irish Academy) 

In the other, we can perceive a decided influence of barbaric shows that, so early as the 5th and 6th century, lime mortar 

Anglo-Saxon [Irish] art. In the colouring, a dazzling was used ia buildings, having probably been introduced 

variety — transparent colouring, such as light yellow, violet, by Christian missionaries. 

verdigris — hard sketching with the pen, and illumination (22.) The artistic ability of a certain Conla, who lived in 

merely with local colour — ornaments composed of fantastic the 5th and 6th century, and was a distinguished ' aurifex ' 

animals — heads of birds, dogs, biting dragons, and interlaced and ' serarius,' had become proverbial. [ Transactions of the 

bonds. See Waagen's KunstwerJce in Faris, p. 244; some Boyal Irish Academy, vol. 20, p. 200.] 
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With regard to the ornaments which embellish these different objects, a close inspection shows 
us that, with trifling exceptions,''^ they exhibit quite the spirit of the miniature style of decoration, 
and repeat the serpentine intertwinings, the spirals, the broken stripe-ornaments, and especially the 
strange extended monsters like dogs ; more rarely human figures, and scenes from the Holy Scriptures, 

Among the most remarkable sculptured monuments may be mentioned the numerous stone 
crosses which still exist, and whose decorations, cut in relief, are very characteristic of ancient Irish art.^* 

That Irishmen appeared at St. Gall as teachers of these arts may be conjectured, but cannot 
be proved. 

IBISH MAKUSCRIPTS. 

After these introductory remarks, we wiU now proceed to a closer examination of the Irish 
writings, and of their caligraphic and pictorial embellishments, prefacing this with a few observa- 
tions on the materials which were used for the purpose in Ireland. 

And first, as regards the material employed by the Irish for their books. Their parchment, as 
compared with that made use of in Prance from the seventh tiU the tenth century, is, for the most 
part, much thicker. It is often finely polished, but more frequently is horny and dirty. On the 
whole, they do not appear to have attained much perfection in the preparation of the skins with 
which they were supplied by their goats, sheep, and calves. That they were not very lavish in the 
use of their parchment is shown by the number of perforated leaves that occur in their books. 

In the more ancient Irish manuscripts, a kind of thick ink has been used, which is extremely 
remarkable for its blackness and durability. It often resists the action of chemical tests of iron, 
and seems not to have been made of the ingredients commonly used for the purpose. The red 
colour, which is so often met with, is mixed with a thick varnish, (or gummy substance,) which 
has preserved it not only from sinking in, but also from fading. Several colours, such as the yellow, 
for instance, are laid on transparent, and very thin and fluid ; others have a thick body, consisting 
of a triturated earth, or some skilfully prepared material, and a strong binding medium. There is 
a passage in one of Beda's works, in which he speaks highly in praise of the beautiful colours pre- 
pared in Ireland, and especially of the brilliancy and permanence of the red.^ 

(23.) For instance, the reliquary called the Domnach lizards, serpents, and looped hands, quite in the style and 

Avrgid, figured in the Transact, of tJie R. I, Acad, xviii. 1. spirit of Irish miniature decoration. That the Irish taste in 

(24.) Crosses, for the most part made of granite, exist in art spread itself also oyer Britain at an earlier period, and 

Ireland, according to Westwood, to the number of some was long adhered to by Anglo-Saxon artists, is quite 

hundreds ; in lona, -where there were still remaining 360 of undeniable. 

them in the second half of the 18th century; likewise in (25.) " Sunt et cochleae [i,e., on the Irish coasts] satia 

Wales and Cornwall. They were ornamented with figures superque abundantes, quibus tinctura coccinei coloris 

in relievoy representing bishops and other personages, as conficitur, cdjus ruber pulcherrimus nuUo unquam solis 

also with sentences from the Holy Scriptures ; the whole ardore, nulla valet pluviarum injuria pallescere, sed quo 

being encompassed with a frame formed by interlacing vetustior est, solet esse venustior," 
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The extraordinary neatness of the hand-writing, and its firm character, have led several English 
antiquaries to express opinions as to the writing-instruments which were used by the Irish monks. 
The notion that they employed extremely sharp metallic pens, is quite untenable ; it is much more 
natural to suppose, on the contrary, that their writing implements were neither reeds nor skilfully 
formed tools, but the quills of swans, geese, crows, and other birds. Proof of this is furnished by 
several pictures in Irish books: as, for instance, in the representation of St. John in the Book of Kelts ^ 
one of the oldest and most beautiful of .the Irish MSS., where the Evangelist is delineated holding 
in his hand a pen, on which the feather can be clearly perceived. 

The ink-stand, which may be seen in many of the pictures, is remarkable for its great simpli- 
city : being a slender conical cup, fastened either to the arm of the chair, or upon a small stick on 

the ground. 

PENMANSHIP. 

As has been already intimated, the character in which the earliest Irish MSS. are written (such 
as the Hymn of St. Patrick, the oldest specimen of the Irish language, and attributed to the fifth 
century,) is pretty nearly the same as that employed in Latin MSS. of the Romance countries, belong- 
ing to the fifth and sixth centuries. Westwood shows that the letters so long supposed to be pecu- 
liar to the Irish and Anglo-Saxons (round-hand as well as running-hand,) occur in almost exactly 
the same forms in the oldest Lombardic and Gallic manuscripts. The Irish hand-writing appears 
in two different forms, varying as regards their use, namely: the minuscule, or round-hand, and 
the more angular running-hand. The former exhibits several varieties. One of these, the form oi 
round-hand which is seen in the Gospels of Lindisfarne, St, Chady and those of St. Columba, in 
Dublin, as also in the Missal of St, ColumhanuSy at Milan, approaches the round uncial writing ; 
while another small and delicate style of letter, such as appears in the Ledbhar Dimma, the Booh oj 
Armagh, and the Gospels of MacBurnan, has more analogy to the running-hand. 

The character of the uncial writing, from the roundness and graceful curve of the lines, acquires 
a softness very pleasing to the eye, as contrasted with the Frankish style, which presents more 
angularity, gradually passing into the stiffness and abruptness of what is called the Gothic style. 
Moreover, the symmetry of this kind of hand- writing is remarkable, as exhibited in the distance of 
the several letters from each other, and in their well proportioned height. The shading and tinting 
of the different letters is also managed with much skill and taste. The running-hand, for which a 
tolerably elastic pen was used, seems, notwithstanding its regularity, to have been written with 
freedom and ease. The large hooked rectangular broken letters [liter® quadratse angulosse] which 
are introduced for variety, occur only in the initial words of chapters, and seem in some respects 
peculiar to the Irish. 

The Irish Eunic or Ogham character, which is often met with on stone monuments, as in 
inscriptions upon tombs, and was sometimes also used in writing and counting, though chiefly as a 
cipher, consists of perpendicular and slanting strokes arranged on a horizontal line. 
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On the whole, it must be admitted that Irish caligraphy, in that stage of its development 
which produced the examples contained in the accompanying Plates, had attained a high degree of 
cultivation, which certainly did not result from the genius of single individuals, but from the emula- 
tion of numerous schools of writing, and the improvements of several generations. There is not a 
single letter in the entire alphabet which does not give evidence, both in its general form and its 
minuter parts^ of the sound judgment and taste of the penman. 

In the oldest manuscripts of the West which have come down to us, we already find the initial 
letter, or the first line of the work, and of each new chapter, written in a larger hand, and occa- 
sionally with some ornaments. In the sixth and seventh centuries, the distinction of the initial 
words becomes still greater, and they sometimes appeared in variegated colours. This art of cali- 
graphic decoration was carried to its greatest extreme by the Irish scribes. In their manuscripts 
the initials often reach an enormous size ; and the interlacings of bands, serpents, and lizards, which 
are quite peculiar to them, are exhibited with a fineness, sharpness, and elegance of execution, and 
a complication, which borders on the incredible. 

In contrast to the style of the Continent, no Irish manuscripts are written on coloured parchment, 
nor with silver ink. Instead of this, the interior portions of the letters are variously coloured, as on 
the Continent, and the strokes are surrounded with red points or dots. Another peculiarity is that, 
as already remarked, the first words stand out in huge rectangular broken letters, which are 
frequently drawn into one another, and placed unconnectedly, so as to be hardly intelligible.^® 
The letters at the end of the line, when space is wanting, are often joined together in the 
oddest manner. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

With respect to Orthography, the Irish books written in the Latin language present various pecu- 
liarities, as well as oversights and errors. The letters o and u are often confounded, as in dmhulus^ 
for diaholus; /put for jpA, as in fariscei, prof eta ; U instead of pty as laUko, scrihtura ; v for J, and 
the reverse, as gravatum for grahaium ; i instead of y, as AegiptuSj and so on. Examples of faults 
in orthography are: Cessar, tentatioj thensaures, torcetur, (for torquetur,) locitur, (for loquitur,) 
consularij (for consolarif) delmsuSy (for delusus^) &c. Prepositions and particles are almost always 
joined to the words to which they belong. Three dots (*.*) mark a period ; two dots and a comma (. . ,) 
a semicolon ; and one dot at half the height of the letters is a comma. 



The following notices show how early the caligraphic art flourished in Ireland. Dagaeus, 
abbot of Inniskeltra, who died in the year 587, {im years before the death of Columba,) is mentioned 
as " scriptor librorum peritissimus." Ultan, who died in 655, was also renowned as a caligrapher, 

(26.) See Plate 2 of Fac-Sindles. 
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as we learn from a metrical epistle of Ethelwolf's to Egbert, who was staying in Ireland for the 
purpose of collecting manuscripts — 

" Ex quibus est XJltan prseclarus nomine dictus, 
Comptis qui potuit notis omare libellos.'* 
Leland says still more distinctly of Ultan, that he waa " scriptor et pictor librorum peritissimus." 

Assicus, the first bishop of Elphin, was likewise distinguished as a clever illuminator of manu- 
scripts : " Assicus sanotus episcopus, et Bite, filius Assici, fecerunt sacros codices quadrangulares.** 
We learn from Adamnan's Lifa of St. Columla, written about the end of the seventh 
century, that Anglo-Saxon monks also practised the art of illumination in the monastery of lona : 
"Religiosus frater, Genereus nomine, Saxo pictor, opus pictorium exercebat in lona conver- 
satus insula." 

ORNAMENTATION. 

In the old Irish manuscripts, the arabesque leaf-bordering represents an arch supported by two 
pillars, (which we meet with also in the oldest MSS. of the West,) forming, as it were, a frame in 
which the figures of Scripture personages and others, or else the initial word of the text, are inclosed; 
a style of ornament which was retained in church paintings till the end of the sixteenth century, 
and even later. Sometimes these borders extend over only a part of the page, sometimes over the 
whole. In the former case, the border- ornament generally represents a gigantic animal, whose 
head is placed at the top, and its feet at the bottom, of the page ; in the latter, the design is divided 
into several compartments, which are filled up with a multiplicity of fantastic forms. In some 
manuscripts the whole page is a mosaic of different little designs, displaying great artistic skill and 
immense industry. 

The principles of Irish ornamentation consist : — 

1. In a single band or a number of bands, interlaced diagonally and symmetrically, so as to 
form by their crossings a great variety of different patterns. In the language of ordinary life, such 
an ornament is called with us "Zweifelstricke,'^ (literally 'doubtful bands'), 

2. In one or two extremely fine spiral lines, which wind round each other, and meet in the 
centre, while their ends run off again, and form new spirals, 

3. In various representations of animals resembling birds, lizards, serpents, and dogs, which 
are often stretched out lengthwise in a disagreeable manner, and interlaced with each other, while 
their tails and tongues are drawn out into bands. 

4. In a row of broken diagonal strokes, which form different systems of lattice-work, resembling 
some kinds of Chinese ornaments. 

5. In panelling, generally composed of triangular compartments or other geometrical figures, 
which represents a kind of draught-board, or a mosaic of variegated stones. 
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All these ornaments are usually distributed in well-defined compart tnents. In the initial 
letters, especially the larger ones, the genius of Irish ornamental design is found in full develop- 
ment, and brought to a degree of beauty and precision of execution of which it is almost impossible 
to form an idea without having seen it. Here are displayed, in the greatest profusion and variety, 
the spirals, the complicated serpentine windings, and the panelling; in short, the designer has 
expended his whole skill and knowledge in producing these gigantic initials, whose height is often 
from 10 to 15 French inches! The most dilHcult task in these patterns is, without doubt, the 
spiral lines. These are real master-pieces, which furnish a splendid proof of the extraordinary 
firmness of hand possessed by the artist. 

Every one of the larger initial letters is a rich and systematically planned composition, the 
closer examination of which becomes a kind of study in itself, if we would wish to follow the ideas 
of the designer, and account for the impression he aimed at producing on the observer. 

In all these ornaments there breathes a peculiar spirit, which is foreign to the people of the 
"West : there is in them a something mysterious which imparts to the eye a certain feeling of uneasi- 
ness and suspense. This is especially the case with those frightful-looking, monstrous figures of 
animals, whose limbs twist and twine themselves into a labyrinth of ornaments, where one can 
hardly resist the natural impulse to search for the other parts of their bodies, often nearly concealed, 
or passing into different strange creatures. The variety of these forms of ornament, with their 
luxuriant development, often extravagant, but sometimes uncommonly delicate and lovely, could 
not possibly have been the creation of a fancy, which derived its nourishment and its stimulus from 
natural objects so devoid of colour and form as present themselves in the North of Ireland, and in 
the rocky islands of the West of Scotland. They must have originated in the East, or at least have 
their prototypes there. That the Irish system of ornamentation does actually find an analogy in 
Eastern countries is proved by the illustrations published by C. Knight, in a small work on Egypt. 
"We there find the serpentine bands of the Irish ornaments appearing already in the oldest Egyptian 
and Ethiopian manuscripts, and with a similarity of colour and combination truly astonishing. 

Yery remarkable also, as appears to us, is the resemblance of the Irish minute decorations to 
the ornaments on the shields of the broad girdle -clasps (fibula)) found by the French and Swiss 
antiquaries in graves, — whether Christian or heathen, Celtic, Koman, or German, we will not heio 
stop to discuss. On the iron articles of this description we observe the very same patterns executed 
in inlaid silver-plate or filigree, viz., intertwining of bands, trellis- work, and panelling; on the 
bronze ones there occur the heads and convolutions of serpents, — in short, the very same objects 
which characterize Irish decorative art. 

The accuracy and extraordinary delicacy of drawing which appear in aU these ornaments have 
given rise to the supposition that the artist-scribes might have employed stamps. But on a closer 
inspection, smaU defects and mistakes are discovered, which prove incontestably that these embel- 

YOL. VIII. 2 F 
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lishments were executed by the hand alone. Probably all patterns were first carefully traced out 
and arranged, and afterwards executed with an extremely sharp pen, which was at the same time 
very elastic, as is evident from the graceful swelling and thinning of the strokes. One circum- 
stance still remains unexplained — that in many of the drawings the lines appear impressed in 
the parchment, so that they are visibly raised on the opposite side of the leaf. But perhaps 
a metallic pencil was used in sketching out the figures, in the same way as it was for ruling 

the sheets. 

F T G TJ H E S. 

So far as we know, it was Hickes^ who first drew attention in England to Irish painting, by 
publishing a copy of a figure of St. Luke, which he had discovered in an ancient manuscript ; not 
anticipating, indeed, that this kind of miniature-painting had originated among the Irish, and was 
peculiar to that people. Mone, however, clearly recognized the work of an Irish artist in the 
figure of the evangelist Matthew, which he remarked in a St. Gall manuscript, and of which 
he has given a close facsimile. [Anuiger, Jahrgang iii., p. 421.] ** The manuscript from which 
the figure is taken belongs," he says, ''to the eighth century, and represents a holy man 
engaged in writing, to whom an angel is bringing a writing tablet. On the back of the chair 
is fixed an ink-stand, into which he dips a metal or reed pen, while he holds another pen in his 
left hand. A bundle of pens is seen hanging by the side of the chair. Even at the first glance, 
the drawing appears striking and odd, especially the execution of the angeFs wings. The figure 
has been drawn by an Irish monk, and I have published it in order to give a specimen of this kind 
of sketching, and to compare its character with that of the old Frankish. In the MS. illuminations 
with which I am acquainted, the Irish style of drawing possesses the following characteristics: — ' 
1. Sharp and distinct outlines; 2. The curved lines are firm and sure, and the artists have avoided 
all unpleasing interruptions of them ; 3. With this firm drawing of the curved lines is connected 
the circumstance that the heads of human figures are represented as almost circular. This has arisen 
probably from the shape of the head and face in the Celtic race, so that we may venture to regard 
these circular faces as national portraits of the Celtic people ; 4. The faces have the eyes widely 
opened, making nearly the whole eye-ball visible. These large eyes impart to the heads a frightful 
and ghostlike appearance ; 5. The details of the small embellishments, birdSj &c., are executed with 
even painful care, rendering the effect stiff and formal." 

That profound connoisseur in ancient manuscript miniature -work. Dr. Gr. F. "Waagen, during 
a residence in England, subjected Irish painting to a careful scrutiny and investigation, though he 
has considered it as the production of Anglo-Saxon art. Having before his eyes the so-called 
*' Cuthbert-book," (an old Irish manuscript furnished with numerous miniatures, which is preserved 
in the British Museum,) he expresses himself as foUows, regarding the peculiarities of the figures 
which it contains : — 

(27.) Ling. Yet. Thesaurus, Prcef., p. 8. 
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" The paintings in this Anglo-Saxon MS. have a most barbarous appearance, but, of their kind, 
are executed with the greatest technical skill. Of the Byzantine models, there only remain the 
conceptions, the kind of costumes, and the forms of the chair. Instead of the broad, but antique, 
style of treatment in water-colours with the brush, by which shadows, lights, and half- tints are 
produced, here all the outlines are very neatly done with the pen, and the actual local colours 
merely touched in, so that all appearance of shadow is wanting, except in the eye-sockets and along 
the nose. The faces are perfectly lifeless, and treated merely as patterns in caligraphy. The folds 
of the drapery are represented in colours entirely different from that of the drapery itself: thus, in 
the green mantle of St. Matthew, they are vermillion ; and it is only in the general design of the 
dress that there is any meaning, for in minor details, the lines are inserted quite arbitrarily and 
mechanically. Where caligraphic dexterity is insufficient, as in the borders embellished with a kind 
of looped band-work, and in the initial letters, fineness and steadiness of drawing have been carried 
to an incredible perfection ; and the devices of intertwined ornaments, having often dragons' heads 
interspersed, are not only ingenious but extremely elegant. Moreover, the clear transparent colours 
of the band-work, — light yellow, rose-colour, violet, blue, and green — produce a most pleasing effect 
on the black ground : indeed, these decorations, for neatness, precision, and fineness of execution, 
surpass every specimen I have seen of such ancient remains of art among the continental nations. 
Among these colours, which are often very thickly laid on, only the red and blue are, properly 
speaking, opaque. But all the colours are as fresh as if the painting had been done yesterday. Gold 
is only used in very small particles. Such a high cultivation of the purely technical part, at so 
early a period, with the total absence of all knowledge of the figurative part which forms the true 
and the higher element of art, is certainly peculiar and remarkable. This MS. furnishes a proof 
with what care painting was practised (after their own fashion) by these English monks who distin- 
guished themselves, by their learning and their zeal, in the spread of Christianity in the seventh 
and eighth centuries.'* 

What is here said applies not merely to the figured illustrations in the manuscript alluded to, 
but to those of Irish manuscripts generally. As regards the representation of the human figure, it 
strikes the observer at the first glance that the designer of these drawings aimed chiefly at symmetry, 
which is manifest not only in the flow of the drapery, but in the disposition of the hair, the feet, 
hands, and other parts of the body. In most cases, the left side of the figure corresponds exactly 
with the right ; and in consequence of this, the picture has very much the appearance of carved 
work unskilfully executed, such as is frequently to be seen on wainscoting and furniture of the 
middle ages. In order to attain this architectural uniformity, the figures, therefore, are nearly all 
given in front view. They are human forms, but stiff and lifeless ; and as the painter did not aim 
at truth and correctness, still less at elegance of delineation, the proportions of all the parts of the 
body are quite neglected. Sometimes the head is immoderately large in proportion to the body ; 
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sometimes the feet and hands much too small, and the legs too short. The latter, as well as the 
arms, are indeed mostly covered hy the drapery, but their existence is not indicated by any disturb- 
ance of the folds ; and wherever they do appear visible, they are badly drawn and deformed. I he 
hands, with their long fingers extended parallel to each other, are devoid of all articulation, and 
are merely treated as portions of an ornamental design : they are often so incorrectly drawn that 
the inside seems turned outwards. The toes of the two feet have frequently their extremities turned 
in the same direction, and, by the manner in which they are drawn, show that the painter was 
totally ignorant of the art of fore- shortening. The face, usually round, is quite devoid of expression. 
The eyes are almost always too large, and the nostrils are drawn as if seen from below. The mouth 
and ears have no character, and are merely like ornaments. The hair of the head is long, and flows 
down over the shoulders, usually divided into snake -like ringlets, and the beard is often treated in 
a similar style. 

As regards the dress, no special or peculiar costume, such as the Anglo-Saxon, is recognisable 
in these pictures. All the figures wear an under -dress (tunic), and a mantle of some very thick 
stuff, which hangs down over the person in large wrinkled folds, while in the under garment, the 
patterns are either not given at all, or only on the border. In some pictures one might be led 
to believe that the dress consists of an under-garment and a frock, approximating to the costume of 
a priest. As coverings for the feet, we find shoes, and occasionally sandals. The stripes which 
run alongside of the heavy black lines that indicate the folds are very singular, as also the man- 
ner in which they are ornamented with rows of dots and floriations. One exception to the dress 
here described is met with in that of Christ on the cross. In all the pictures he appears wrapped 
after the manner of a mummy, in long stripes of cloth, out of which project the naked arms and 
legs. Christ and the apostles, and sometimes also the angels, are furnished with a nimhus. The 
heads are almost always bare : in some pictures, however, may be observed a strange-looking, turban- 
like cap, tapering upwards to a point. The arm-chairs (sometimes plain, sometimes decorated with 
lions' -heads) on which the figures are seated in a very stifl* posture, are quite similar to those which 
are to be seen in other miniature paintings of the period. 

Of perspective and fore- shortening, as we have already said, there is no trace to be found in 
these pictures. This is shown by the drawing of the chairs just mentioned ; and is still more 
strikingly evinced by the wings of the angel, who is represented in side view. 

The drawing in these pictures is always executed in sharp outline, and with black ink ; no 
shading or rounding oif by strokes of the pencil or brush are any where apparent ; and the whole 
picture is flat, not the smallest attempt at distinguishing light and shade being perceptible. The 
colouring in these pictures is still less to be admired than the drawing. The figure appears divided, 
as it were, into a great many fields, by sharply defined limits ; and the painter has taken occasion to 
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display his stock of colours, quite regardless of their proper application to the different parts. His 
sole object has been to give to the picture a brilliant and porcelain-like effect, and to delight the eye 
with a variegated play of bright, dazzling colours, by the exhibition, as it were, of numerous little 
mirrors. Thus, in the same figure, not merely the several portions of the dress, but even the dif- 
ferent parts of the bod}-, are painted with different tints ; for example, the hair and legs blue, and 
the arms reddish-brown. This harlequin appearance is rendered still more striking by introducing 
whole rows of regularly arranged dots — white, red, or blue — upon the flat surface, such as the 
nimbus, portions of the dress, and elsewhere. 

Kot less remarkable than the representation of the human form are the pictures of animals 
mentioned in the Bible. These differ totally, in their conception, from the representations which 
are met with in Carlovingian manuscripts of the same period ; and, like the Irish ornaments, are 
executed with the greatest care, and with astonishing fineness of outline. ■ 

Low as the grade of art is which these (we might almost call them childish) productions pre- 
sent to our eyes, wherein not a trace of the conceptions and technical science of the ancients can be 
discovered, still they possess a high interest, inasmuch as they suggest the inquiry where and in. 
what period we are to seek for the origin of this singular style of painting ? If we contemplate the 
limited range of this Irish pictorial art, in its delineation either of actual existences or of fantastic 
creatures, such as we find it in the numerous manuscripts recently discovered, it cannot be denied 
that a certain peculiar style is manifest, which maintained itself for soveral centuries without change, 
and which came to be a fixed criterion from which no artist ventured to deviate ; and, moreover, 
(and this is especially worthy of notice) that its earliest productions are unquestionably the most 
perfect, whereas the latest specimens indicate the decline of the art. Hence we are obliged to 
assume that there had been a previous period of development of this style, which we find in 
Irish manuscripts to have reached its acme of perfection, and which presents no appearance of 
transition. If, as 0' Donovan has shown, the execution of the Book of Keils, the Irish manuscript 
which is most distinguished for its writing and illumination, is to be referred to the sixth century, 
then certainly, in our opinion, the time which elapsed between the introduction of Christianity into 
Ireland and the appearance of Irish art is much too short to permit our assuming that this art had 
formed itself into such an established type during the interval. Moreover, its spirit seems altoge- 
ther foreign to northern Europe. We are therefore compelled, in seeking for its original birth-place, 
to turn our eyes in another direction, namely, towards the East, and to keep in view the old con- 
nexion between Ireland and Egypt. If it be a fact that the text of all those religious works, in 
which artistic embellishment is brought to perfection, points to Alexandria as its source, we must 
necessarily seek there for its prototypes. Undoubtedly, the similarity in the delineation of figures, 
and especially of Scriptural animals, to the Egyptian fresco-paintings is very striking. The swathed, 
mummy-Hke figures of Christ ; the treatment of the eyes, hands, and feet, the manner of delineating 
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the wings, but above all, the representations of eagles, lions, and oxen, breathe so completely an 
Egyptian spirit, that vre have every right to regard Egypt as the cradle of Irish art. This affinity 
exhibits itself no less clearly in the style of colouring. In Egypt we meet again with the unshaded 
surfaces filled up with dots, the divisions like mosaic -works, and the showy variety of colours ; the 
entire absence of middle-tints and rounding off of forms : in short, the constant endeavour to produce 
a surprising effect, without regard to correctness. 

Just as early Christian art in Italy could elaborate nothing out of its own resources, but, from 
the commencement, formed itself after the spirit and model of classic art, so it was natural that the 
Alexandrian Christians could not divest themselves of the influence of Egyptian art. Indeed, it is 
probable that artists who worked after the Egyptian taste were employed in embellishing Christian 
manuscripts. Productions of theirs, which found their way to Irish monasteries either through 
missionaries or through the intercourse between western and Egyptian monks, were, no doubt, 
imitated there. These gave the first impulse to that art which prevailed in Ireland for a couple of 
centuries without either rising or falling, and which, in its turn, (as "Westwood and Waagen have 
shown,) exerted a marked influence on artistic development on the Continent. 

It is matter of history that, even after the destruction of the libraries in the reign of the 
Emperor Theodosius, Alexandria continued to be a seat of learning and education ; and that this 
city possessed schools which were resorted to by physicians and philosophers from the "West. There 
was also there a fraternity of persons who were styled CaligrapherSy because they transcribed books 
(no doubt both sacred and profane) in beautiful characters. 

According as science and art declined continually more and more at Alexandria, the Greeks 
relinquished gradually the practice of caligraphy to the natives or Copts, as indeed they did gene- 
rally that of all kinds of industry and handicraft. 

Direct evidence of the sojourn of Egyptian monks in Ireland is afforded by the ancient book 
called Leabhar BreaCy written in the Irish language, and of which a Latin translation has been pub- 
lished. It is preserved in the library of the Eoyal Irish Academy, and enumerates a great many 
ecclesiastics who had immigrated from foreign countries to Ireland, and who were buried there. 
Among these we find '* Septem monachos -^gyptios qui jacent in Disert-Ulidh." The connection 
of Ireland with Egypt is further proved by the fact that the original arrangement of the Irish 
monasteries was framed precisely after the model of the Egyptian ones ; and that in the early 
ages of Christianity, even the eastern custom of dwelling in caves was imitated by numerous 
ascetics in Ireland. 

fTo he continued,) 
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are but 24 feet by 21 feet, is within a fraction of 40 feet to tbe ridge of the stone roof. Will 
Dr. Petrie assert that it would be no miracle for a man's life to be saved in falling from the ^'culmen" 
of such an edifice. I was on the ridge of St. Kevin's stone-roofed church at Glendalough, and I 
assure my reader that a tumble from it would leave very few whole bones in any one's body. 
I have now done with this subject. I hope I have given a fair and unstrained exposition of 
this passage, which indeed needs little commentary if we take its simple statement, as given 
in the original. 



EARLY IRISH CALIGRAPHY. 



( Concluded from page 230.) 

ACCOUNT OF THE MANUSCRIPTS. 
We now proceed to an enumeration and examination of the Irish manuscripts stiU extant in the 
public libraries of Switzerland, and we shall direct our attention chiefly to their contents, and to the 
character in which they were written. 

Unfortunately, a great many of the most valuable Irish manuscripts have been lost; 
for the reasons already mentioned, namely, from the dislike to the Irish letters, but still more in 
consequence of the decline of literary activity in the abbey of St. Gall, during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries ; so that only a very small number have reached us in an uninjured state ; 
and frequently a single leaf, which has been used for binding a book written at a later date, indi- 
cates the former existence of an important and beautiful Irish manuscript. We have taken some 
pains to collect a few even of the latter, and to give a slight artistic review of all these remains, 
whereby the amateur in archaeological studies partly may become acquainted with the contents of 
these writings, partly also may obtain a view of the oldest caligraphy of this people, and be 
enabled to ascertain the period to which these manuscripts belong. 

With respect generally to the contents of the Irish manuscripts which still exist, it appears 
that, with few exceptions, they relate to ecclesiastical and religious subjects, and particularly to 
the books of the Ifew Testament, among which, the writings of St. John, who was held in especial 
honour in Ireieuid, have been multiplied hj preference, and are preserved in numerous copies. As 
regards the version of the biblical writings, it has been ascertained by collations made on the 
Continent as well as in England, that the Irish copies are based almost exclusively on oriental 
originals. 

''Different circumstances," says Westwood,* ''furnish proof that, during several centuries, 

a Westwood's Paloeographia Sacra. 
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the ancient Christian Church in Ireland was not incorporated with the Church of Rome, and that 
her discipline and her various peculiarities indicate a connection with the Eastern Church. Sir 
Robert Cotton, Spelman, Camden, and Selden, have proved that, before the arrival of St. Augustine, 
the Egyptian rule alone prevailed in Ireland. It is known that the conversion of Ireland took place 
at a very early period, though it has not been yet ascertained whether the Irish received Chris- 
tianity from Lyons, through the pupils of Irenaeus, or from Romish or British missionaries at that 
time, as Great Britain was still under the dominion of the Romans. Secluded from the rest of the civi- 
lized world, the Irish Church preserved her original form and discipline unchanged, even when 
Rome, after the lapse of centuries, had already assumed a domineering character, and had intro- 
duced a set of rules and principles which were quite unknown to the more ancient church, and 
consequently to the Irish one likewise. Hence arose the controversies and disputes between the Irish 
missionaries in the Korth of England and the Romish missionaries and adherents of St. Augustine. 
Hence also the circumstance, that, whilst the Romish Church, in the sixth century, was zealously 
endeavouring to substitute the Yulgate for the old Italic translation of the Bible, and the Septu- 
agint, almost all Irish manuscripts follow a version differing from the Yulgate, or are composed of a 
mixed Text compiled from the Yulgate and the older versions. Also, the commencement of Irish 
gospels never contains the usual Canons and Prefaces which are prefixed in the Yulgate. These 
pecidiarities led Archbishop TJssher to affirm that previous to the year 815, the ancient Irish version 
was exclusively in use in Ireland." 

A. lEISH BOOKS IN THE LIBRARY OF THE MONASTERY OF ST. GALL. 

1. The Gospel of St. John, Codex iN"©. 60.** — The Catalogue of books in the monastery of St. Gall, 
drawn up in the ninth century, mentions this MS. twice, as follows: —"Item evangeliall. secundum 
Johannem scottice scripta;" and again among the books written in the Scotic [Irish] handwriting : 
" Evangelium secundum Johannem in vol. I." This Gospel is divided neither into chapters nor 
verses, but into 232 paragraphs. The MS. contains also a Harmony of the Gospels, in which it 
specifies the number of paragraphs into which the Gospels were divided, together with the Canon 
of Aimonious. The plates of ivory, adorned with carving, which form the binding, seem to be the 
work of a Roman artist, and to have been imitated by Tuotilo in the so-called *' Evangelium 
longum." [See specimens of MSS., Plate iv. 1.] 

2. Friscianus, No. 90 4. This MS. also is found entered in the above-mentioned Catalogue of the 9th 
century. It is written in the Irish cursive hand, and presents numerous combinations of letters and 
abbreviations. The text is explained in a great many places by interlinear glosses, which are in 
Latin in the early portion of the book, and often in Irish in that which follows. In the latter there 
are notes on single words written on the upper and lower margins, less frequently, however, on the 

^ The remarks on the MSS. and fragments at St. Gall are taken from the notices published in Latin by Von Arx. 
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upper. Notes and words likewise occur in Irish runic [Ogham] writing, as in other Irish MSS. Some- 
times the hour of the day is mentioned at which a leaf was completed, for example : — "Tertia hora 
tempus prandii, nox adest;" and in other places we have these remarks : — "Bifficilis ista pagina, 
Hucusque, depinxit, bene est hie" &c. Frequently the assistance of God and the Irish saints is 
invoked for the work of transcription, thus : — "Sancta Brigita, auctor adjuva lucis eetemae; Sancta 
Brigita ora pro nobis ; Sancta Brigita adjuva scriptorem istius artis ; Brigita adjuva, fave Brigita ; 
Sanctus Patricius; in nomine Sancti Chormitii [r^c^^ Diormitii]; Sanctus Dionysius ora pro nobis." 
There also occur many proper names and other designations, such as "Finguine, Cuthbert, FoUega, 
Donnogus, EUinirmo, Cobthaich, Fernchor." 

The holes in the parchment are not, as in other manuscripts, left open, but are filled up with 
pieces which fit exactly into them, and are sewed in with horse-hair. 

This remarkable manuscript was added to the library of St. Gall in the middle of the 
ninth century, under the abbot Grimoald (between 841 and 872), who during 31 years caused many 
books to be transcribed. Katpert, in his Chronicle of this abbey, makes particular mention of it 
as the " Grammatica Prisciani in V6L i." [^ee specimens, Plate iv. 2"! 

3. A Fragmenii Codex No. 1395. — A single leaf, remarkable for its designs composed of 
figures of animals and interlaced lines, its angular capitals, and extremely delicate and beautiful 
handwriting. The words in angular writing (of which the first letter, a "P," on account of its 
size could not be copied in our Plate) read as follows : *' Peccavimus Domine peccavimus parcun." 
The style of penmanship is the beautiful Irish minuscule, in which most of the liturgical books of 
that people are written. [See specimens, Plate iv. 3.] 

4. A Fragment J No. 751. — Apparently a manuscript of the eighth century, in duodecimo, con- 
taining a treatise by Hippocrates and Galen on the cure of diseases. The parchment is rough and 
hard. [See specimens, Plate iv. 4.] 

6. A Fragmenty No. 1395. — A fragment of a treatise on poetry. The rules of this art are here 
communicated in a dialogue between M and D, that is, " Magister and Discipulus." The following 
words which occur in this fragment, ** Elementa suo populo persuaderi non posse," appear to signify 
that, at the time when this metrical treatise was composed, the people among whom the author 
lived used the Latin language (unless, indeed, by " populus " we are to understand the inmates of 
a monastery, or learned persons). It is to be observed, moreover, that the letters have not the 
usual characteristic of Irish writing. They are angular, instead of rounded in the turns, and are 
executed without much skill. They present a great similarity to the writing of the Gospel of St. 
MoUngy which belongs to the seventh century, and that of the Liher Bymnorum, which was written 
in the ninth or tenth. There is a fac- simile of both of these in 0' Donovan's Irish Grammar. [See 
specimens, Plate iv. 5.] 

6. Fragment^ No. 1394. — A portion of an Irish Sacramentarium, varying from the Roman 
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one, belonging, probably, to the ninth century, and written with great elegance. It contains 
different prayers for the Mass of the Purification of the blessed Virgin Mary, and a part of a Canon; 
and seems to be the remains of the Missal mentioned in the catalogue of St. Gall among the Scotic 
books. That it relates to the ceremonial of the Scotic Mass is apparent, partly from the numerous 
orationes [i.e. collects or prayers] on account of which St. Columbanus (who retained in Gaul the 
ceremonial of his own country) was censured by the bishops (see Jonas in his Life of St, Colum- 
banus), partly from the circumstance that in the Prayer, "Libera nos qusesumus," the words 
"Patricio episcopo " are added to the names of Peter and Paul. [See specimens, Plate iv. 6.] 

7. Fragment, TsTo. 1395. — The Epistle of St. Paul to the Colossians. [See specimens, Plate iv. 7. 

8. Fragment, No. 1395. — A portion of a Mass for the dead, from a small Irish missal. The 
passages that occur in it from the Gospel of St. John do not agree with the Vulgate, nor with the 
old Italic version of the Codex of Vercelli, or Verona, or Brixen, &c. [See specimens, Plate iv. 8.] 

9. Fragment, Wo. 1493. — A treatise on the figures of speech. This fragment treats of the 
figures of Catacrisis, Metalempsis, Metonymia, &c. The writing is extremely beautiful. The text 
contained in these leaves agrees neither with the Schema of Cassiodorus, Boetius, Beda, nor 
Isidorus. Perhaps it may be from the writings of Aldhelm, the Anglo-Saxon bishop, whose work 
on Metre has been published by A. Majo. [See specimens, Plate iv. 9.] 

10. Fragment, No. 1394. — The first three chapters of the gospel of St. Luke, and undoubtedly 
belonging to the ninth century. The parchment is thick and discoloured. The writing is the 
roundish minuscule-hand of the Irish, and is of great beauty. It is replete with contractions and 
abbreviations. [See specimens, Plate iv. 10.] 

11. Codex J No. 930. — A duodecimo book, made of waste parchment, and which was formerly 
considered as an autograph work of St. Gall himself. It contains, besides the letter of St. Jerome 
to Paulinus, remarks on various subjects, as for instance, qn God, on Matter, on Persons (from St. 
Augustine), on the Eoman Magistrates (from St. Jerome), on Geometry, on Incense, on the Owl, on 
the Alphabet (from St. Isidore), on Saint Jerome, on the Holy Cross, and the Church, on the Oriental 
Cycle, on the Age of the "World, on the Sun- dial, on Adam, on Christ, on the Hours of the Day, 
on the Hebrew Alphabet, and on the Time for Blood-letting. Finally, there is contained in it a 
remarkable Latin-German Dictionary, which, however, does not seem to have been written in 
Germany. That the writer was a Scot [Irishman] is proved not only by the style of hand-writing, 
but by the way he speaks of some animals ; for example, of the Porphyrion^ of which he says — 
" It is not to be found in Britannia ;" and of the OnocrotaluSy " This animal also we have not.'' This 
portion of the book exhibits many errors of words and spelling, both in the German and Latin. 
At page 89, we find the following lines, which comprise all the letters of the alphabet: — 

Te canit adcelebratque polus rex gazifer hymnis. 
Trans zephyrique globum scandunt tua fata per axem. 
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This manuscript does not appear to be older than the eighth century, and belongs to the time 
of Othmar, [See specimens, Plate iv. 11.] 

12. The Gospels^ Codex No. 48. — The four Gospels in the Greek language, with a Latin inter- 
linear translation, to which is prefixed a Hymn of St. Hilary. Professor Rettig, who published a 
fac'simile of this m^uscript at Zurich, in the year 1836, has, in his Preface to this work, expressed 
the opinion that this book, which is the work of different hands, may have been written by Irish 
monks at St. Gall, probably under abbot Grimoald (841-873), or his learned successor, Hartmuot. 
He refers to this book the title " Evangeliorum volumen unum," which appears in the Catalogue 
of B-atpert [see Casus S. Gallic in Pertz's Monumenta Germanica, ii., p. 70], and also these verses, 
composed by the monk just mentioned : — 

" Prsemia tantorum, cui dona Christe, laborum, 

Huicque polum tribuas, qui sydera celsa crearas, 

Mattheus, Marcus, Lucas, pariterque Johannes 

Sint illi comites quorum celebrabat honores." 
That this codex was written by Irishmen is placed beyond all doubt by the form of the Greek as 
well as Latin letters. [See specimens, Plate iii. 1 .] 

13. ^ Fragment, ITo. 1395, — A Prayer for the dying. [See specimens, Plate iii.- 2]. 

14. Latin Gospels, Codex iNTo. 51. — The four Gospels in the usual order, but divided in a 
peculiar manner into Lessons and Yerses : Matthew into seven, Mark into three, Luke into ^.ve, 
and John into six Lessons. The commencement of the Lessons is marked by the use of ornamented 
and painted capitals ; the commencement of the Verses by plain but painted ones. The text agrees 
neither with the Yulgate of Jerome nor the old Italic version. It is full of mistakes in spelling, 
so that one might suppose that the writer was little, if at all, acquainted with the Latin language. 
[See specimens, Plate iii. 3.] 

15. A Fragment. — The elements of Poetry, Metre, and the Pigures of Speech are here dis- 
cussed in a Dialogue, between M. and B., i.e., '' Magister and Biscipulus.*' [See specimens, 
plate iii. 4.] 

B. IN THE CITY-LIBKARY OF SCHAFFHAUSEN. 

Adamnani Vita St, Columbm. — A manuscript in perfect preservation, and well- written. 
Dr. E^eves, who has compared it with the other manuscripts of Adamnan's work, is of opinion 
that this MS., of which he has obtained a facsimile, and which undoubtedly belonged, at a former 
period, to the Library of the abbey of Reichenau, is the oldest and most complete copy of the 
biography of the celebrated Irish Saint now existiug ; and that it is the one from which Colgau, the 
great Irish hagiologist, got a copy made at Reiohenau. Colgan thus expresses himself in his work, 
which has now become extremely rare \^TriasTkaumaturgafSeuDivorumPatrim,CQlumhco,etBngid(B 
VOL. vin. 2 
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Acta^ studio R. P. F, Jokannis Golgan, in Comentu F.F. Minor, Hihernorum Lovanii S. Theologice 
Lectoris Jubilati, Lovanii , 1647*]: — 

*' Author, St, Adamnan, abbot ; from a manuscript in Augia Dives [Reichenau]. This Life was 
comiminicated to us by B. P. P. Stephanus Yitus fAnglice White), of the Society of Jesus, a man 
skilled in general antiquities, and especially zealous in those of his country ] for this reason called 
by many ' Polyhistor.* It was transcribed by his own hand, from a very ancient manuscript in 
the monastery of Augia Dives, in Germany. This work of St, Adamnan was published at 
Ingoldstadt, in 1694, by Henry Canisius, in the 4th volume of his Antigum Lectiones, from a MS. in 
the Abbey of Windberg ; and afterwards at Paris, in 1624, by our countryman Thomas Messingham, 
in his Florihgium Sanctorum Hihernice, but taken from Canisius. That the work in both these editions 
is very defective and mutilated at the commencement, wiU be readily observed by the reader, on 
comparing them with our present one, wherein the genuine work itself is given with such com- 
pleteness that I would consider it to have been transcribed in full and without omission, from the 
very autograph ; except that the table of the chapters of the succeeding narrative is wanting in 
the second and third Books ; and that the contents of all the subsequent chapters of Book I, are 
prefixed to it : a mode which we see no reason for doubting was adopted by the author in other cases. 
Moreover, this copy of the MS. of Augia (from which ours has been transcribed) is so ancient, and 
is executed so faithfully, that had not the same codex been discovered in Germany, it might be 
regarded as none other than the one written by the hand of St. Dorbeneus, the disciple of Adamnan, 
and abbot of lona, either during Adamnan's life or shortly after his death. Indeed, he himself 
alludes to this in the following words, at the end of the third book : — * Obsecro eos quicumque 
voluerint hos discribere libeUos,' &c." 

The text in Colgan's work exactly agrees with this Reichenau MS. However, Colgan or Yitus 
(White) has taken the liberty of altering the orthography, writing onomata for anomata, exarare for 
craxarej exarata for craxata^ &c. 

A second MS. of Columba^s Life, which agrees pretty closely with ours, is preserved in the 
British Museum ; a third, but much less perfect, which resembles the Life of St. Columba edited 
by Canisius, occurs in a MS. containing the lives of many Irish Saints, which belongs to Primate 
Marsh's Library, in Dublin ; a fourth is in the Burgundian Library, at Brussels ; a fifth is preserved 
in the Abbey of St. Gall, which, however, is not in Irish hand- writing, although it appears in the 
Catalogue of the ninth century, and has at the end a portrait of St. Columba ; a sixth and seventh 
are among the MSS. at Yienna ; an eighth at Windberg, which has been printed by Canisius ; and 
a tenth [ninth] in the Library of the cathedral at Admont, in Styria.f 

* For a detailed account of this valuabJe book, see vol. i. accompanied by facsimiles, is giren in tlie Introduction to 
of this /owj'Twii, page 298. Dr. Reeves's Vita S. Columb<g, printed in 1857, for tlie 

+ The historj' of all the known MSS. of Adamnan's work, Irish Archeeological Society. 
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A remarkable Irish MS., which formerly belonged to the Library at Eheinau (or rather 
Beichenau), and which is perhaps a production of the founder of the monastery himself, is quoted 
by West wood. It contains the Epistles of St. Paul in the Greek language, with a Latin translation 
in Irish characters. The Greek text follows the Alexandrian recension. This MS. is at present 
in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, c 

C. IIT THE TOWN LIBRARY AT BASEL. 

The Town Library at Basel possesses at least three Irish MSS. 

1. A beautiful Irish Psalter (marked a. vii. 3.), respecting which Wetstein in his Prolegomena 
in Novum Testamentum (vol. ii., p. 9), states as follows : — 

" Of the same age and period [as the Codex Boernerianus] seems to be the Greek Psalter 
now in the Library of Basel, in which the Greek version is written in capital letters and without 
accents, and the Latin written above the Greek lines in the Anglo-Saxon character." Indeed it 
must have been written in Ireland, as may be inferred from a hymn which is inserted in praise of 
Brigid and Patrick : **Alta audite ra e/jya toto mundo micantia Brigittse beatissime in Christo, 
sancta adepta opima Patricii patrocinia electa, apta alumna Patricii . . . .in nostra insula, 
qu£e vocatur beatissima."'' Likewise, a quotation is given from Alcuin, the preceptor of Charle- 
magne, at the 7th chapter of his first book Be Fide CatJiolica.^ 

It is to be regretted that the last five psalms are wanting in this manuscript. At the beginning 
and end of the book are added, by a later hand, some liturgical pieces, for example : — " De conscientiae 
reatu ante altare ;" and fragments of hymns, such as the hymn for matins, "Splendor paterne glorie." 
This manuscript was intended for use in the church, as is shown by the lock fastened on the 
binding. [See specimens, Plate iii. 5.] 

2. Liher S. Isidori Sispalensis de Natura ReruMy (marked PP. in. 15. a.) — The first fourteen 
chapters of this work are entirely gone, and of the fifteenth only the conclusion remains, namely, 
from the words " Scriptum est : nobis autem, qui creditis, orietur sol iustitise et sanitas." As the 
word *' Scriptum" stands on the second page of a leaf, and begins with an ornamented capital, it is 
quite evident that the original which the writer made use of was also deficient in these same chapters. 
The manuscript is written in a fine sharp running hand [see specimens, Plate iii. 6], but contains 
a great many verbal and orthographical errors, such as "Pebrualius, Martias, Aprelius, Octember, 

<= The contents of this MS., commonly known as the Qui consedit in cathedra Christi cum matre Maria, item 

Codex Augeniemis, have been published, with a facsimile Christua in nostra insulaque vocatur beatissima. 

in photograph, by the Eev. F. H. Scrivener (Cambr., 1869.) ®At the end is a later handwriting: — "Alcuinus VH. 

d Aita audite ta erga toto mundo mieantia Brigite beatis- Capite libri primi de fide cathoHca ait, quod spiritus sanctua 

sima in Christo corns. Electa apta alumna Patricii cum communis est patris et filii spiritus, &c." 
prudentia, &c. Sancta adepta opima Patricii patrociair. 
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Scorpia, Neoptunus, &c." The representation of the Zodiac and Moon, which occurs in this MS., 
[see Plate iii. 7 8^] gives an idea of the character of Irish manuscript- pictures as they are met with 
in the works of profane writers. 

Between the text and the astronomical Plates there has been inserted, by a later hand, a recip6 
for curing a wound, written in Latin. A still later hand has subjoined a translation of it in German, 
which was published at Basel, in 1834, by Hoffman, of Fallersleben. 

After the recipe, another hand has written the following form of adjuration, in which St. 
Veronica [Beronice] is thus invoked : — 

"Berenice, Beronice, Beronice, libera me de sanguinibus deus deus salutis mese et exultauit 
lingua mea iustitiam tuam riuos cruoris torridi contacta uestis abstruit fletus rogantis supplices 
arent fluenta sanguinis : 

''fafefnfotlt^t^t^t^t^tH^t&tlt^t^t domine Jehsus Ghristus qui in 
patibulum crucis propter hoc signum sancti cruces digna liberare famulo tuo famulam tuam de artores 
febrium, amen, amen, amen, sanctus, sanctus, sauctus, cirioeleison, cirioeleison, oirioeleison." 

'* Liber uita sanctorum dormientium in effeso [Epheso] dormierunt et in ilum librum St. Cronih, 
sci Purse us liber sententialis alexantri.'"' 

The last leaves of this MS. contain a fragment of the Liler Differentia/rum of Isidore. 

3. Isidori Liber Secundus de Differentm Spiritalihus (marked fp. hi. 15 e.). — This commences 
with the words ''Inter deum et dominum ita quidam definierunt, ut in Dei appellatione Patrem, 
in Domini Pilium intellegerent, &c." 

At the end of the book is inserted, by the same hand, the Anastasian Creed. The writing is 
a handsome minuscule, which is remarkable for the uncommon sharpness of the letters, and by the 
peculiar circumstance that the writer has endeavoured to give the heads of those letters that project 
upwards in a point the form of a triangle, in consequence of which the inclosed space has remained 
almost white. This MS. also contains a great number of verbal and orthographical errors. [See 
specimens, Plate iii. 9.] 

D. IN THE TOWN-LIBBAEY OF BERNE. 
The well-preserved Irish manuscript in the Town-Library of Berne, marked l^o. 363, contains 
the following pieces, which have been written by different hands: — 

1. Servii Mauri GrammaticiCommentarius in Buoolic. Georgio, et JEneid, Virgilii, 

2. Chirii Fortunatiani Ars Ehetorica, 

3. Aurelii Augustini Dialectica et Rhetorica. 

4. Scholia in Korat. et Metamorph. Ovidii, 

' The numerous errors in orthography and words in the passages q^uoted from Irish manuscripts are not to be considered 
as errors in the printing: they are found so in the manuscripts themselyes. 
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5. BedcB Histor. Gentisy &c, — Imperfect. In this MS. the following Irish words occur i — 
Isel, deep, low ; taikind, shaved on the head ; friga/rgg^ with roughness ; eatarehf of a city ; 
• togluasachf motion ; cTiombainty contact. 

E. IN THE LIBEARY OF THE ANTiaUARIAN SOCIETY OF ZURICH, 

1. Fragment of an old Irish Ritual. — The specimen which we shall give here relates to the 
confirmation of a yoang woman, and is as follows: — *'Oremua fratres carissimi misericordiam ut 
bonum tribnere dignetur huic paelle !N., que uotum candidam uestem perferre cum dignitate corone 
in resurrection e uitse eternse quam facturus est orantibus nobis prestet deus Conserua dne istius 
douotae [sic] pudorem castitatis dilectionem continentiae in factis in dictis in cogitationibus per Xpe 
Ihu. . . . qui cxEQi patre uiuis. Accipe puella pallium candidum quod perferas ante tribunal 
dni," &c. 

2. Fragment of an ancient Sacramentarium. — The following specimen is taken from the Gospel 
at St, Thomas's day (John xx. 24): — "Horum itaque nunc in eclesia episcoo locum tenent 
soluendi alligandi auctoritatem suscipiunt qui gradura regiminis sortiunt causes ergo pensande sunt 
et uidendum quae culpa aut que sit poten {sic'] secundum post culpam'* &o* 

3. Fragment of the Writings of the I^rojphet Fzechiel.^The portiongiven in facsimile^ occurs in 
Ezechiel, iii. 8 : — "Audi et uade ingredire ad transmigrationem ad filios populi tui et loqueris ad 
eos et dices eis hsDC dicet dominus deus si forte audiant et quiescant et adsumsit me spiritus et audiui 
post me nocem commotionis magnse benedicta gloria dni, de loco suo," &c. 

4. Fragment of a Grammar j by an unknown author. — The extract given in the Plate,* which does 
not occur in the work either of a classical or mediaeval writer, is as follows : — ** In us correptam desi- 
nentia feminina si sint propria uel graeca in os apud grecos desinentia uel arborum nomina secundae 
sunt declinationis ut haec tirus, tiri, Cyprus, cypri, arctus, arcti, pylus, pyli, cupressus, cupressi, 
piiius^ arbutus, alnus, pyrus." 



EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. t 



Plath I. Matthew, — This figure of Matthew occurs along with those of the three other 
Evangelists, and the two succeeding representations, Christ on the Cross and the Last Judgment, 
and with the illustrations % in the manuscript ISio. 51, a specimen of the penmanship of which is 
given in Plate iii. 3. 

Matthew is represented here siitm^ on a chair, and bearing on his arm a book, which indi- 
cates that he is the writer of a Gospel. The word " pupin/' written on the cover of the book, has 

* Reference is made here to a Plate of fac-similea, wMch + Only a portion of these Plates is given here. 

does not accompany the present translation. + See the two Fac-simiks of Illuminations, ante. 
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been added by a later hand. He wears a cap of peculiar form, and is without a beard. It is 
remarkable that the head of the mortal man, Matthew, ie surrounded by a nimbus, while that of 
the angel which hovers over him is without this distinction.^ The clothing, whose folds in the 
figures of this apostle and Mark (less so in those of Luke and John) are treated quite in an archi- 
tectural style, appears to consist of an under-shirt, and an over-coat without sleeves, which is raised 
up by the arms. The feet are in shoes, or else are not shown. The angel, who likewise carries a 
book, and whose wings are painted in a chequered manner, is figured with the arms joined and the 
fingers clasped, in the attitude of a person praying. A complete ignorance of perspective is shown 
by the arms of the chair projecting out sideways, though seen from the front. The ornamental 
border at the right and left sides is peculiarly Irish in its style of art. The places left white on 
the left shoulder and between the feet show carelessness in the painter. Similar defects, arising 
from negligence, are seen in most Irish paintings. 

Plate II. Ma/rJc, — He is represented likewise sitting on a chair, with his Gospel in his hand. 
The picture is very similar to the preceding one, as regards the drapery and the entire arrangement ; 
but the head here is uncovered, while on the contrary, the neck is enveloped by the under-garment 
up to the chin. The two parts which appear between the hair and the shoulders are peculiar, and 
not easily explained : they might represent either a cowl or a collar. Perhaps they are of a similar 
nature to the appendages found in the picture of St. John in the Gospel of Mael-Brith MacDuman 
(see "Westwood* s work) . Over the head of the Evangelist is represented the symbolical buU, the head 
and upper part of whose body are so badly drawn that the species of the animal can only be guessed 
at by the form of the feet. The manner in which the left wing at the back is shown fully extended 
between the fore-legs of the animal is remarkable, and agrees perfectly with the productions of 
Assyrian art (see Layard's Atlas,) as well as Egyptian. To the simple borders which inclose the 
figure the same remark is applicable as in the preceding picture. 

Plate III. Luke. — Luke, as well as John (both displaying a similar style of treatment), is 
represented sitting, although no trace of a chair can be observed. The head of Luke is covered with 
curling hair, which falls on his shoulders Moustaches and a beard, which are divided into symme- 
trically-arranged parts and bespeckled with red dots, hang downwards on the breast. The over- 
garment, the upper edge of which is shown, is evidently a close frock without sleeves, and is 
coloured green; while the under-garment, which appears with numerous folds, has received a 
red tint. The left hand is turned outwards. In the richly-ornamented border appear all the four 
evangelical symboUo animals, on whose Egyptian character we have already remarked. The object 
held in the hands of the angel, who is looking towards the Evangelist, is doubtful : as we have 
never met with anything similar in miniature or sculptural representations, we are not in a position 
to decide whether we are to understand by it a roll of writing, or, what it has a greater resemblance 

« See Didron, Icorwgraphie Chretienne. 



i^isrs/f ^^(//?/if^i or jf/?cf/^o/.oay. 
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to, a bone. In like manner, the excrescence shown over the heads of the lion and bull is obscure> 
unless we are to consider it in the one case as the mane, in the other the horn. That the head of 
the eagle should be in a nimbus, as it appears here, is, according to Didron, not nnns-ual. 

Plate IV. John. — John is without beard, and wears a blue nnder-garment, edged and trimmed 
with red cloth. The upper clothing corresponds with that in the preceding pictures. The pupils 
of the eyes are painted black, and the eye-brows are represented by broad curved lines. As in the 
figure of Luke, the toes of the feet are distinctly drawn. The hair of the head is coloured blue in a 
strange manner, and covered with red dots. The eagle above the Evangelist is furnished, like all 
birds in Irish pictures, with long toes and claws. The ornamental field of the bordering 
exhibits much complication, and, along with the twining decorations, has likewise mosaic and 
panelled ornaments. On this and the foregoing picture the artist has bestowed much care 
and attention. 

Plate Y. Christ on the Cross. — Christ is represented, in conformity with the most ancient 
conception, as a beardless^ man, with long hair, which looks like that of the Evangelist Mark, and 
with a ntrnhm, in which the cross is wanting.' His apparel differs essentially from that of other 
individuals belonging to the circle of Irish art, in not consisting of an under-garment, or 
gown, or mantle, but of a strip of cloth, in which the body is swathed. Out of this shroud project 
the arms as far as the elbows, which are painted red ; while the legs, projecting similarly from the 
knee-joints, are coloured blue. 

The incapacity of the artist rendered him unable either to communicate dignity of conception 
to the figure, or the expression of suffering to the countenance. One improvement, however, may 
be remarked in this Plate, in the sketching of the nose, in which the under side is not shown as 
elsewhere. The nails by which the body is suspended are not represented either in the hands or 
feet, nor do any marks of wounds appear. 

Underneath Christ, at the right and left, stand two Eoman soldiers, whose dress does not in 
any way differ from that of the figures already described. The one gives the death-blow with the 
spear, the other holds up a ^onge td the mouth of our Lord. Above the Cross, the two corres- 
ponding panels are filled by two angels, looking towards Christ, and carrying .books in their hands. 
The bordering of this picture is simple. [See specimens of MSS., Plate I.] 

Plate YI. The Last Judgment. — Christ here appears as judge of the world, bearing on 
one arm a book, and on the other a Cross, his right hand held up, and giving the benediction, 

fe Didron, Iconographie ChretienTie, p. 101: — "Dans la comme leB copistes du moyen age, etaient sonvent pen 

premiere et la seconde periode de I'art Chretien, c'est a dire inetmits : ils omettaieni un caract^re constant, Boit par 

du 11^ on m^ siecle jnsqn' au Xe, jusqu' an rdgne des pre- negligence soit par ignorance. H ne fant done pas s' eton- 

miers Capetiens, le Christ est represents le pins sonrent ner, si Ton rencontre souventdes personnes dlTines sans 

jeune et imberbe." nimbe on ayec nn nimbe nni et non croise." 

i Didron, Iconographie CJtretienTie, p. 50: — " Les artistes, 
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according to tlie Latin form. Although this representation does not differ from the preceding one 
in any important point, and, so far as regards the face, the noae and mouth are likewise treated 
according to the customary tasteless pattern, still the expression is nobler, inasmuch as the hair 
(a copy, one might suppose, of a Byzantine design,) is parted, and the forehead is freely exposed. 
On each side of the Redeemer appears an angel furnished with a nimhusy and blowing the judgment- 
trumpet. In the lower division of the picture are seen the twelve Apostles, carrying books, and 
having their heads inclined backwards, looking up towards Christ. 

Plate VII. TJie Evangelist Matthew^ (in Codex coUectan. 1395). — ^He is represented as seen 
from the side, seated on a chair, and writing. His apparel consists of a tunic and a mantle, or 
upper garment. The head, with its curling hair, and the nose are seen in profile, but the eyes are 
seen in front view ; the beard is straight and uncurled. Contrary to the usual custom, the nimbus 
is, like that of divine personages, furnished with a cross.^ With the right hand he dips the writing- 
instrument (without any doubt, a quill) into the ink-horn, fastened to the arm-chair; in the left 
hand (the fingers of which are very badly drawn) he holds a penknife of the shape seen in many 
Irish and Anglo-Saxon miniature paintings. [See, for example, the picture of Bede writing, in 
Codex 60 in the Ministerial Library at Schaffhausen.] The feet are inclosed in shoes. 

I have failed in ascertaining the meaning of the objects of a hieroglyphic kind, which are 
introduced under the chair. Mono considers them to be writing materials ; but the form of these 
artieles hardly supports this hypothesis. 

Opposite to the Evangelist appears his customary attribute, an angel with wings outstretched, 
and directed upwards and downwards, holding in his right hand a book, and seeming to support, 
with his left, the book belonging to the Evangelist. Upon the verse of the leaf on^ which this 
picture appears, are the following lines, in Irish characters : — 

1. Martu in ni in donu ni muir arnoib briathraib rolabrastar c r assadir 

2. diuscart dim andelg delg dniscoilt eru ceiti meim meinni beai beim nand 

3. dodath scenn toscen todaig rogarg fiss goibnen aird goibnenn renaird goib, 

4. nenn ceingeth ass : focertar indepaidse in im nadtet i visce i fuslegar de 

5. Immandelg Immecuairt l nitet faranairrinde nach foranalath i manibe 

6. andelg ond dutoeth i dalafiacail airthir ochinn j: Argalar fuail : 

7. Dum esurcsa diangalar fuailse dunesairc eu et dunescarat enin en laithi 

8. admai ibdach ; focertar i so dogres imaigin hitabair thaal : 

9. PCHJ^y T <^ c X H m HHH y buc : KJS'AA r yonibvs : finit : 

1 0. Caput Christi, oculus isaise, frons nassui noe labia, lingua Salomonis, collum 

^ See notice ante of Manuscript No. 3. offrent des anges dont le nimbe eat croise comme le nimbe 

''Lesanges, comme les saints d6 ee monde, portent ie deDieului-meme." Ofa nimbus with a cross on an Apostle 
nimbe uni. Cependant des monumens assez nombreux Didron gives no example. 
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11. Thematei mena beniamin, pectus Pauli, uactus iohannia, fidea abrahe 

12. Sanctus Scs scs dns ds sabaoth : Conir anisiu cachdia im ducbenn arcben (imduda are) 

13. galar iamagabail dobir dasale itbais i dabir iinducbenn I fortcbulatba 

14. Cam dupat fotbri lase i dobir croB ditsuliu forocbtar docbinn i dogin ata. 

15. randsa da U. fortcbiunn. 

Written hy a later hand. 

16. ZessTirc marb, bin ardiring argotb sring aratt die 

1 7. hinn arfuilib hiaim and loscas tene arub hithes cu rop 

18. acubru crinas tbeoracnoe crete teorafethi ficbte benim 

19. agalar arfiuch full guil fuli nimbatt ree ropslan 

20. forsate admidmur ia slanicid foracab diancecbt liamun 

21. focertar i so dogres itouis lain diviseib ocindlut i dabir itbeulus imbri i darner; 

23. cecbtar aialeth; 

24. tir corops Ian aniforsate ; fin the former hand-writing J atanessa dolutam itbbelaib.* 
Begarding tbe meaning of tbe last eight lines, I have to thank Dr. Todd, of Dublin, for the follow- 
ing communication : — ** These lines are purely Irish, and present no difficulty, although they are 
evidently very ancient, probably as old as the tenth century. They contain a medical charm. The 
following is a literal translation : — • 

" A preservation for the dead, tbe living, for the want of sinews, for the tongue-tie, for swelling 
of the head ; of wounds from iron, of burning from fire, of the bite of a hound ; prevents the lassitude 
of old age, cures the decline three times, the rupture of the blood-vessels ; takes away the virulence 
of the festering sore, the poignancy of grief, the fever of the blood, — they cannot contend with it. 
He to whom it shall be appKed shall be made whole. Extolled be the elixir of life bequeathed by 
Dianceht to his people, by which every thing to which it is applied is made whole." 

'* Elixir of life (slancid) signifies a sovereign remedy, literally ' health-healing.' Biancecht is a 
celebrated personage in Irish history, to whom the ancient Irish physicians attribute all their tradi- 
tions. He was the physician of the Tuatha De Danann, a colony of foreigners who, according to 
the traditional history of Ireland, landed in the north-west of the county of Mayo, in the year of 
the world 2737. To these the Irish attributed the knowledge of all arts and sciences ; and tradition 
has invested them with the character of magicians, probably from their superior civilization. 
They came to a battle, in which they defeated the former inhabitants ot the county, at a place called 
Moy-Tuiredh, near Lough Measg, where it is said that Diancecbt, the physician, during the battle 
dug a pit or bath, which he fiUed with a decoction of herbs. Into this he plunged such of his 
people as were wounded in the battle, who were immediately restored to perfect health, and sent 
back to renew the fight. I think it almost certain that there is an allusion to this tradition in the 

passage above translated." 

* See Zeuss, Grammatica Celtica^ vol. ii., near the end. 
VOL. VIII. 2 P 
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Dianceclit, the physician, is named in the fragment of an old Irish MS. in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin (Class H. S.17) : — " The poets were then deprived of the judicature, except that 
part of it which was meet for them ; and each of the men of Ireland took his own share in it, as did 

the authors of the following judgments, namely, of , of DiancecMy the physician ^ 

but these had existed before this period, &c." [^Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy , vol. xviii., 
part ii., page 75.] 

Plate VIII. John the Evangelist. (At the commencement of the Gospel of St. John, veUum 
MS., 1^0. 60.)— This picture, both in the treatment of the principal figure and in the ornamentation, 
betrays a very unskilful hand, and, if genuine, indicates the complete decline of Irish art. 
In design it is crude, and in execution is far behind any other Irish picture that we 
liave met with in English manuscripts or printed works ; so that we are led to believe that it is 
only an imitation of Irish art drawn by a careless hand. The form of the letters ** Johannis," 
but still more the contour of the head, the treatment of the hair, the painting of the cheeks and 
forehead red, and so on, shows us at once clearly that neither an Irishman, nor yet an Anglo-Saxon, 
is to be considered as the author of this picture. It was the artist's intention to represent 
the Evangelist seated on a chair ; but the hands are wanting in the bag-like sleeves, and the feet 
are lost in trellis- work. 

Plate IX. Decoration (on page 6 of the Book of Gospels, Codex Ko. 51). — This Illumination, 
as well as the following one (Plate x.), belongs to the most elegant and most tasteful productions 
of Irish ornamental art, and is not surpassed by any similar picture in Irish books either on the 
Continent or in England.* 

Plate X. Ornamental Initial Letter (at page 7 of the same manuscript). — We have here the 
first words of the 18th verse in the first chapter of St. Matthew* s Gospel, which read as follows : — 
" Christi (xpi) autem generatio sic erat."* 

Plates XI., XII., XIII. Various Specimens of Irish Writing, [See specimens, Plates 
III. and lY.] 

In flaenel's Catalogus Lihrorum M8S., at p. 734 of the synopsis of vellum manuscripts in the 
monastery of Bheinau, is entered the following :— - 

"No. 1. Missale antiquissimum ssec. viii.,'* with the remark, ''Hoc missale ab aHquo Scoto 
scriptum S. Eintanus noster ex Scotia oriundus, forsan vel ipsemet scripsit, vel scriptum secum in 
monasterium nostrum Ehenoviense attulit." 

The handwriting of this MS., however, is not exactly Irish, but Prankish, and belongs to the end 
of the 8th or beginning of the 9th century. The assertion, therefore, that this Missal is an Irish 
MS., and perhaps written by Pin tan himself, or brought by him to the monastery of Bheinau is 

quite erroneous. 

* These decorations are those given in our two previous Plates of illuminated Fac-similes. 
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It remains to be observed that the foregoing enumeration of Irish MSB. cannot make any 
pretension to completeness. On the contrary, it is probable that the libraries of the Swiss towns 
and monasteries still preserve many books written by Irish monks, the peculiarity of whoae foreign 
character and northern origin has remained hitherto unnoticed. There is hardly a collection of old 
MSS. in the covers of which (either on the outside or inside) iihere may not be discovered fiwigmenta 
of Irish writings. A careful examination of these fragments might still obtain many valuable 
contributions, both to the history and ancient language of Ireland. 



SUPPLEMENT. 



Just as the printing of these sheets was completed, we received the 1 1 th Number of the 
German Art- Journal (18th March, 1850), in which Dr. Waagen, whose knowledge of medisBval art 
is both profound and extensive, expresses himself with regard to the character and artistic value of 
Irish miniature paintings. We cannot refrain from giving, as an appendix from the ArUJmvrnal^ 
the passages of this commimication which relate to Irish paintings in the St. Gall MSB., which we 
have just been describing : — 

MINIATURE-PAINTING IN IBELAND. 

*' So far as I am aware, I was the first person who drew attention to the very remarkable 
peculiarity of the miniature-paintings in old Anglo-Saxon manuscripts." Later researches, however, 
have led me to the conviction that both the origin and subsequent development of this peculiarity 
is, properly speaking, to be sought for in Ireland, from whence it was transplanted into England, 
and adopted by the Anglo Saxons, It is well known that, as early as the year 432, through 
the instrumentality of St, Patrick, Christianity had taken firm root in Ireland, and had become 
very generally extended im that country at the year 500, In the course of the 6th century, 
the ecclesiastics of her numerous monasteries had distinguished themselves so much by their 
learning, piety, and reKgpous zeal, that she became one of the most important seminaries for 
the farther propagation of Christianity. Thus, Saint Columbanus lived a long time in France, and 
was active as an apo^Ue in Suabia, and particularly in the district of Bregenz, on the Bodensee. 
But this activity of the Irish monks was especially prosperous and widely extended during the 
seventh century, in which Christianity was successfully propagated by St. Aidan (from 635 to 651) 
and Finan, in the North of England, lieven in Belgium, "Willebrord in Friesland, and Kilian in 
France ; and when St. Gall, a pupil of Columbanus, laid the foundation of the celebrated monastery 
in Switzerland called after his name. Nay, even in the eighth century, an Irishman, Fergal, or 
Yirgilius, was bishop in Salzburg. In the numerous manuscripts which were written in these Irish 
monasteries was now gradually perfected that style of miniatore-painting, so barbaric in its figures, 

o See KvTiSfbverVt und Kihistler tn Englmd und Faris, I., p. 134 geq., and III., p. 241. 
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so rich in its ornamental devices, so admirable in its caligraphy, which I have more minutely 
described in the work already referred to. The oldest authenticated memorial of this art is a 
Book of Gospels in the National Library of Paris, which had belonged to St. TVillibrord, but which, 
on account of its great resemblance to the so-called Booh of SL Cuthhert, in the British Museum, 
I had described as a specimen of Anglo-Saxon art. During a more recent visit to Paris, I became 
convinced that the writing is unquestionably Irish, which indeed is most likely to be the case, 
since the book belonged to an Irish missionary. That the same is also the case with the pictorial 
decorations is not only extremely probable, but is placed beyond doubt by a comparison with 
some manuscripts in the library of St. Gall, a monastery founded by the Irish. One of these^ 
— which is nearly of the same date as the Parisian one, and has, on the oak-binding, some extremely 
interesting sculptures in ivory (which I propose to describe in another place), — is written likewise 
in Irish characters, and contains, before the Gospel of John, the figure of that Evangelist quite in 
the style of art just referred to, only more barbarous. For, beyond the simple features, there 
is nothing more to be recognized of an actual human countenance. The arms are formed of two 
yellow stripes, carried inwards towards the waist, on which, where the hands ought to be, is seen 
the open Gospel, with the inscription ''Johannes" upon it. The lower part of the body is indi- 
cated merely by four perpendicular parallel stripes, of a citron-yeUow colour. The borders and 
initial letters are also of the same kind as those in the Paris MS., but much ruder. The manu- 
script comprises 70 pages, but in addition to the above, only contains the Gospel of Mark and 
some Glosses. 

" The richest and most remarkable specimen of this art, however, which I know of, is a Book of 
Gospels (No. 51), of a folio shape approaching to quarto, and the Irish writing of which points ta 
the end of the eighth century. In its 268 pages (written in one column, in minuscule characters), 
it contains, of pictures, the Four EvangeUsts, the Crucifixion, the Last Judgment ; also several pages 
entirely covered with Illuminations, and a number of richly decorated borders and initial letters. 
The total absence of a proper conception of the forms of men and animals, and the inability to 
reproduce them, joined to the remarkably perfect taste in arabesque ornaments, and a rare knack 
in executing them, has here called forth deformities of a hideousness which no one can form an 
idea of, without having seen them. Thus, the several parts of the head, particularly the nose and 
mouth, are introduced quite freely as scroll-work, and without the smallest regard for natural pro- 
bability ; the dress is treated as a flat surface, on which the pattern of it is given symmetrically and 
mechanically, with thick strokes. Of the Evangelists, Mark, whose hair and beard are executed 
in an arabesque fashion, produces the most ghastly impression, and resembles a great muffled baboon. 
But Christ on the Cross p is a most monstrous representation. In the rude outline of the head there 
is no adherence to any type or model whatever ; and from the arabesque-like swathings of the 

P See spedmons, Plate I. 
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purple garment which wraps the body, stick out the red arms and the dwarfish blue legs in the 
most revolting manner. On the other hand, in the Last Judgment, Christ is enthroned and arrayed 
in a bright purple dress with flowing folds, as in the picture of Matthew. While he gives the 
benediction according to the form of the Latin Church with his uplifted right hand, he supports 
with his left the Holy Scriptures and a Cross. But the ornamented pages, borders, and initial 
letters exhibit so correct an architectural feeling in the distribution of the parts, such a rich variety 
of beautiful and peculiar designs, so admirable a taste in the arrangement of the colours, and such 
an uncommon perfection of finish, that one feels absolutely struck with amazement. The border of 
Matthew contains one of the richest examples of that fine interlaced tracery so characteristic of 
Irish art, composed of the heads of serpents and birds biting each other. The initial letters on the 
page opposite, decorated in the same style, are among the most elegant of the kind. But the 
master-piece, without any doubt, is contained in the sixth page. In the centre, on a black ground 
(which often occurs in this manuscript, as well as in the Book of St. Cuthbert), appears a small 
Cross, filled up with spiral-shaped ornaments like those which are met with also in the Gospels of 
St. WiUebrord * Around this are four compartments, likewise on a black ground, filled with by 
far the richest and finest convolutions of serpents and interlaced scroU-work that I am acquainted 
with. These four compartments are each inclosed by a stripe of beautiful blue, and finally, 
encircling them, there is an extremely rich series of ornaments and scroll-work arranged admirably 
to fill up the space. The entire design produces a most pleasing effect. The yellow, which here 
evidently takes the place of gold, is, on the whole, the most prominent colour. The most deserving 
of notice after this specimen, is the page which contains the figure of Mark, inclosed by winged 
symbols of the four Evangelists, and which is distinguished for its exquisite arabesques in blue, 
yellow, and red, on a black ground. This remarkable MS. came to St. Gall in the year 987. 

" Yarious circumstances leave no doubt now remaining in my mind that the figures, borders, and 
ornamented initials in the Book of St. Cuthbert (which is considered to be the master-piece of old 
Anglo-Saxon miniature-painting) have been executed either by Irish monks or by Anglo-Saxon 
monks who were pupils of the Irish. Its style of pictorial decoration corresponds in every respect 
with what has been described above^ especially with the last-mentioned unquestionably Irish 
productions. But St. Cuthbert entered the monastery of Melrose-on-Tweed as a monk very young, 
when its abbot was Eata, a pupil of the Irishman St. Aedan, already alluded to : in fact, at a sub- 
sequent period (from 666 to 676), he filled the office of Prior in the abbey of Lindisfame, which 
had been founded by St. Aedan, and where he had resided until his death. Now, along with the 
monastic learning of the Irish, the Irish style of writing and miniature-painting was also undoubt- 
edly transplanted to Lindisfame ; and that it was stiU practised there in the time of St. Cuthbert 
is the more certain, as Aedan was succeeded, in 654, by another Irishman, Finan, as abbot and 

* See Fac- Simile of Ornamentation. 
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bishop, who only died in 660 or 661, and consequently only a few years before the arrival of St. 
Cuthbert. Add to this, that among all the manuscripts which I have examined in the chief English 
libraries, whose pictorial style of illustration may be presumed to be of Anglo-Saxon origin on 
account of their text being in the Anglo-Saxon language, the Book of St. Cuthbert stands quite 
alone ; while all the rest, although, indeed, not so wildly arabesque in their figures, appear not to 
be far removed in the ornaments from so fine and tasteful a development. On the other hand, it is 
extremely probable that, besides the three above mentioned, some genuine Irish MSS. may be met 
with elsewhere (most likely in libraries in Ireland), whose pictorial style corresponds with them. 

*' From the foregoing statements, it may be assumed as a settled fact that the style of ornamenta- 
tion consisting of artistic convolutions and the mingled phantastic forms of animals, such as dragons, 
snakes, and heads of birds, of which we discover no trace in Grseco-Roman art, was not only invented 
by the Celtic people of Ireland, but had attained a high development. The extraordinary influence 
exercised by this style on the Eomanic as well as the German populations of the entire Middle Ages 
is well known, and is also easily explained. It was introduced and spread in all directions by those 
numerous seminaries for the propagation of Christianity, which emanated from Ireland; and the 
more so, as the Irish continued a long time to maintain a connection with their foundations abroad. 
Thus, in St. Gall, for instance, as late as the year 841, the Irish bishop Mark, with his companion, 
Moengal, in returning from a journey to Eome, took up his abode permanently in that monastery ; 
and the latter was the teacher of the celebrated artists, the monks Notger the Stammerer, and Tutilo. 
This style of ornamentation must have recommended itself by its great elegance and beauty, as much 
as by its fantastic element, which suited the taste of the time. However, though this style, in 
numerous modifications, not only in painting but in carving, meets us everywhere, and extends 
over a long period, the arbitrary conception of the human form, on the other hand, which is so 
peculiar to Irish manuscripts, has fortunately had scarcely any imitator. This has arisen partly 
from the repulsiveness of such designs to the art-feeling of the German races, partly from the opposing 
force exercised by a traditionary recollection of the productions both of early Christian and Byzan- 
tine art. There is perhaps no place where the influence of the Irish decorative style might be traced 
in so many gradations as in a series of manuscripts in the library of St. Gall. I hope to refer to 
this more particularly in my History of Miniature-painting," 



